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FORMING NUCLEI, 
EXTRACTOR, 


MARKING HIVES, 
ETC, 


SOLAR WAX- 


N page 835, last issue of GLEANINGS, Mr. Doo- 


little gives us something which I think will | 
prove of very great value to bee-keepers, but | 
I use and am | 


not for the purpose he tells of. 
well satisfied with the simpler method of 
uniting nuclei that is in common use; but I hope 
we shall find the method he describes, to be almost 
a perfect one for the formation or making of nuclei. 


Established in 1873. | than 90-cte 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


may 
ch Sd ope pee tl a. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. (et 


Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
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t hotline iin of the hive, and on some other part of 
| the hive if some other particular work needs to be 
| done; then when he has time to attend to these 
| things he can see ataglance just what and where 
| any thing needs doing, without taking time to hunt 
| up the work, or running any risk of overlooking 
necessary work. This is exactly similar to what I 
have myself used for several years, but have lately 
used a device much plainer, and yet tery simple. 
It is a marker, made by nailing one piece of 
board across the end of another piece, being, 
when made, a perfect Tin shape, the stem being 
| much heavier than the top piece. I usually make 











We all know how much better results we get from | the stem out of inch stuff, about 2 inches wide by 10 
nuclei which contain a proper proportion of both | or 12 long, the top piece being half inch or thinner, 
old and young bees, and also how very difficult it is | | same width as stem, and about 6 inches long. One 





to get many old bees to remain ip nuclei formed at | 


home. This difficulty is so great that last year I | 


took a few colunies three or four miles from home, 
and from them obtained the most of my nuclei. 
Nuclei formed in this manner gave so much better 
results than when formed’by the old method. I had 
intended to follow it this coming season, but I 
shall test this method given by Mr. Doolittle; and 
if it results in keeping the old bees with the newly 
formed nuclei as well as it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose it will, 1 for one will feel very much indebted 
to Mr. D. for his hints, although not put to the uses 
that he advised. 
ATTENTLON-MARKS ON HIVES. 
I think it was also Mr. Doolittle who some time 


ago mentioned the fact that he used stones or sticks | 


placed on different parts of a hive to indicate trat 
some particular work needed doing at a suitable 
opportunity; thus, if during his regular work he 
finds a colony with a poor queen that ought to be 
superseded, he places a stone or block on some par- 


| end of the top piece is painted green or blue, the 
other end red. These blocks are very sightly, and 
can be made to indicate a large number of mean- 
ings by placing them on different parts of hives; 
and if necessary, by changing the position of the 
| colors; as, red over green indicates one thing, and 
green over red something else. These blocks are 
very easily and cheaply made, as they can usually 
| be manufactured out of waste pieces of lumber ly- 
ing around the shop, and on some rainy or spare 
day. I have used these blocks during the past sea- 
son, and find they are quite asaving of both time 


and steps. 
CARE OF SMOKERS. 


Some two or three years ago lI came very near 
sustaining a heavy loss by fire, caused; by accident- 
ally dropping a spark while refilling my smoker in 
the shop. This taught me a lesson, and since then 
I do not allow smokers to be taken into the shop at 
all, but keep them in a box near the center of the 
apiary, made on purpose. This box is well painted 
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and covered, and large enough to contain smokers, 
matches, shavings, and smoker fuel enough to last 
two or three days. 

SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS, 

Since the description of the Sun wax-extractor 
which I have used for years was published in 1883, 
page 521, I have noticed several descriptions of im- 
provements, so called. All these improvements I 
have so far seen described are, I think, of more det- 
riment to the value of the instrument than benefit. 
All were in reference to some method of straining 
the melted wax from the refuse. Any wire cloth or 
sieve that may be in the extractor to strain the wax 
through, must obstruct the sun's rays more or less, 
which is a positive detriment, while the object at- 
tained is of little or no value, as the wax being kept 
melted for a length of time allows all the refuse to 
settle to the bottom, when the wax can be dipped 
off in an almost absolutely pure condition with the 
flat-sided tin cup, described in the original article. 

I also see that some make their extractors in such 
a manner that the pan, or whatever is used to catch 
the melted wax as it drops from the wax-holder, is 
not left exposed to the sun's rays enough to keep 
the wax in it in a melted condition, thus preventing 
the wax from settling, or, rather, clarifying itself, 
which I consider one of the prime objects of the 
implement, second only to the actual] melting of the 
wax, 

I mentioned the fact in my original article, that 
the wax rendered in the Solar wax-extractor was 
harder than when rendered by other means, which 
might be an objection. I am informed by Mr. Thos. 
Tracy, of Nashua, Iowa, who runs a foundation- 
mill, that, instead of being an objection, he finds 
the wax so rendered to be tougher and better than 
other kinds of wax. Mr. Tracy uses a simple sys- 
tem of reflectors, which increases the efficiency of 
the implement, besides allowing us to use a single 
instead of double glass. He hinges the board cover, 
made to cover the implement when not in use, to 
the upper end of the sash, having first lined the in- 


side of the cover with bright tin. This can be raised | 


and fastened at any angle desired. Another cover, _member correctly, It was a most beautiful 


made and lined with tin like the first one, is then 
hinged to the side of the extractor in such a manner 
that it can be easily attached to either side of it, 
and held in a perpendicular position by hooks and 
staples connecting it with the first-mentioned cover. 
The detachable hinges for the side reflector can be 
very easily made by driving some staples into the 
edges of the sash, and some half-bent pieces of No. 
9 wire into the bottom edge of the reflector. The 
side reflector will, of course, have to be on the west 
side of the implement in the forenoon, and on the 
east side in the afternoon, and can be laid, when 
not in use, tin side down, on top of the implement 
after shutting down the real cover. 
0. O. POPPLETON, 114—236. 
Williamstown, Iowa, Jan. 5, 1885. 


Thanks, friend P. 
the drug-stores square tin cans, used for 
holding castor oil and other substances. 
One of these laid on its side, with one end 
cut open, makes an excellent receptacle for 
a smoker, rotten wood, etc. It keeps out 
the rain, and no danger of fire. It can be 
nailed up against the fence, or a post, or 
oe Sapa in the apiary.—In regard to the 
Solar wax-extractor, it seems to me some of 
our implement-dealers might get up one for 


We can often find at. 


sale. Of course, they could be made a good 
deal cheaper where 25 or 100 were made at 
one time. These reflectors to throw the sun 
on to the wax are quite an improvement. 
If tin is used, the reflectors would have to be 
carried in before a storm, or they would get 
rusted so as to spoil their efficiency. <A 
cheap looking-glass plate would give still 
more heat. If the whole were put under a 
shed that would admit the sun, but exclude 
wind and rain, it might always be in work- 
ing order, and would be found, I think, a 








profitable investment. 
rr a 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION. 


WHAT I SAW AND LEARNED.—NO. 2. 


HEN I stepped from the train, the 
first thing was to inquire of some- 
et where the convention was to 
be held. One — naturally sup- 
pose that we editors know every 

thing published in our papers; but I for 
one find it necessary to refer to GLEANINGS 
almost constantly, to know what I have 
written and what others have written. As 
the convention was to be held in the State- 
house, and as the Statehouse is a very prom- 
inent object in the city of Lansing, it did 
not take me long to get there. I was told 
the convention was away up in some of the 
upper stories, and that I had better go up in 
the elevator. The elevator was just start- 
ing, pretty nearly full; but I got on, and 
whom do you suppose I ran against first? 
Why, Prof. Cook himself! It always gives 
me pleasure to hear that people are expect- 
ing me, and are glad to see me; therefore I 
started out hoped well pleased. Friend 
Cook stopped the elevator, and we did not go 
away up in the attic; but by some new ar- 
rangement which I did not understand, we 
straightway gathered in the Senate chamber; 
at least that is what they called it, if I re- 








room, any way. By the way, how pleasant 
it does make any thing in the way of con- 
ventions go off, to have a nice commodious 
room! ‘rhe room was nice, and the people 
were nice, and they all behaved themselves 
nicely. If Huber had been there I suppose 
he would have ejaculated very soon, ‘‘ Papa, 
ain’t it ni’?” 

The convention opened up full of interest 
at the outset. 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


The facts given for and against these en- 
listed my closest attention at once. The 
question was taken up on both sides, by 
those who are not only old in the honey bus- 
iness, but who are keen and sharp as well. 
A great mass of evidence was given on both 
sides of the question, and several reasons 
were brought forward for using reversible 
frames, that 1 had not thought of. Very 
likely, reversible frames might do harm in 
the hands of a novice, because an unwise re- 
versal results in about the same injury as 
does an unwise spreading of the brood-nest ; 
that is, ytinany, the frames too early in the 
season, when the cluster is not stron 
enough to stand a breaking-up of the widow 0 
nest, would perhaps do harm. But in the 
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hands of one who is old and experienced, it | 
offers advantages that it seems to me we can | 
not very well do without. Prof. Cook gave | 
us a happy summing-up of the advantages | 
and disadvantages. I did not take it all | 
down, neither did any of the reporters, so | 
far as I have been able to discover. Prof. 

Cook’s strongest point was, perhaps, that by | 
means of a reversible frame we can throw | 
—. all of the early white honey, clover | 
and linden for instance, into section boxes, | 
where it will command a price that will en- | 
able us to buy sugar two or three times | 
over ; and | was glad to hear Prof. Cook en- | 
dorse the position I took so many years ago, | 
that a pound of sugar would go further than | 
a pound of honey, for wintering bees, and is | 
at the same time much more wholesome. 

Reversible frames are destined to become 
largely used the coming season. A very 
practicable device is given in another col- 


| 
| 
| 


umn, and we will try to give engravings of | 
it in our next issue. 
WIDTH OF SECTIONS. | 


There seems to be a pretty general agree- 
ment, that where we wish to dispense with | » 


i) | 


separators, the sections should be narrower 
than where separators are used. <A width of 
section so that seven placed side by side 
will measure a foot across seems to have 
given good results. 

SIZE OF SECTIONS. 

The tendency was very strongly in favor 
of the one-pound sections, 44 x 44, the size I 
decided upon years ago, so that eight would 

inside of a Langstroth frame. The ten- 
ency in Michigan is quite strong, however, 
to abandon the idea of putting sections into 
frames at all. Setting them over the brood- 
nest in a case gives about as much pense f if 
Sy handled, and is much less trouble 
hat is, those at the convention, as a rule, 
seemed to think so. 
USING A HONEY-BOARD UNDER THE CASE 
OF SECTIONS. 

It seems to me a little funny to think 
that bee-keepers are almost en masse now 

oing back to the old discarded L. honey- 

ard, with its bee-space under it. One of 
the principal claims in the Langstroth 

tent was this # inch over the frames, for a 

“space ; and for years we have thought it 
was a hindrance ; but now. instead of think- 
ing this inch to bea waste of space, two 
bee-spaces are given—one under the honey- 
board, and one above it. During the con- 
vention it was made plain to me for the first 
time, why people wanted this honey-board ; 
and the reason seems to bethis: ‘The bees 
will build bridge-combs from the top of the 
brood-frames to the honey-board. We all 
know this, and some of us to our sorrow. 
Well, a great many assured me, and Prof. 
Cook among the number, that after havin 
filled the first bee-space with bits of com 
the bees seem satisfied, and did not put any 
comb and bits of wax between the top of the 
honey-board and the sections placed in a 
case right over the honey-board. In fact, a 
case of sections so arranged can be lifted off 
at any time for tiering up, sending to market, 
orany other purpose. Our one-armed friend, 
J. H, Robertson, assured me this was the | 











ease, and that it was a great convenience 
with him, for it enabled him to take off the 
cases with one hand. 

HOW TO MAKE A HONEY-BOARD. 


President Hutchinson here spoke of havy- 
ing a honey-board made so that the spaces in 
it corresponded to those used in the perfor- 
ated zine, for meeting the queen and drones 
below. Wooden bars placed at proper dis- 
tances apart would not be practicable, be- 
cause the spaces could not be made sufficient- 
ly exact in this way, and the shrinkage of 
the boards would be constantly liable to 
make a variation in these spaces. Friend 
H. has, however, already suggested a remedy 
for this. In talking with Mr. R. L. Taylor, 
who passed the night at Prof. Cook’s, with 
the rest of us, he informed me. that he sug- 
gested the idea to friend H., who has suc- 
ceeded perfectly in making a wooden honey- 
board with correct bee-spaces. Within a few 
days friend H. has sent us a honey-board by 
ae having bee-spaces made with a cir- 
cular saw, which we furnished him, of the 
proper thickness. The adjoining cut gives 

the plan of the 

Hutchinson hon- 

| | | | ey-board, though 
it is spaced a lit- 

| | | tle more accur- 
ately than he had 

| | it. The engrav- 
| A ing makes the 
j whole matter 

| | | | FIG.2. plain, with but 
ittle explana- 
= tion. For econ- 
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| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 





FIG.1. omy we make the 
PERFORATED WOODEN HONEY- honey - board of 
BOARD. two pieces of 


wood, the pieces being united at their ends 
by a cleat extending across both of them. 
These cleats, in order to give the proper bee- 
space, are exactly $ inch square. The boards 
forming the honey-board are perforated by 
dropping them over a gang of four circular 
saws properly spaced. The size is, of course, 
so made as to fill the top of the hive. Those 
we keep in stock are just right for the Sim- 
plicity or chaff hive. We can furnish them 
for 15 cts. each ; $1.35 for ten, or $12.50 per 
100. These prices are for the boards nailed 
up. In the flat they will be $1.25 for ten, or 
$11.00 per 100. A sample can be sent by 
mail for 12 cts. more for postage. 

In Te for extracted honey, I do not 
think I would use these honey-boards be- 
tween the upper and lower stories. If you 
prefer to have the frames in the upper story 
contain nothing but honey, however, one of 
these honey-boards will accomplish it per- 
fectly ; and another thing, it als6 absolutely 
prevents the bees from building between the 
upper and lower frames; at least, the con- 
vention people intimated as much ; that is, 
if we have a g-inch space above and below 
the honey-board, the honey-board will likely 
be waxed down solid to the tops of the lower 
frames, but the upper frames will hang so 
as to be lifted out any time, without any at- 
tachments to the honey-board, any more 
ae we have to the bottom-board of the 

ve. 

Continued next month. 
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HOW DR. LOOPE SUCCEEDED IN BEE- 
KEEPING. 


EVEN IF HE DID GO AND BUY A GREAT LOT IN THE 
OUTSET TO START WITH. 





AM, as you will presently see, a beginner in bee 
culture. I am not much given to troubling 
editors with my notions, so that you need not 
fear very frequent intlictions on your time and 
patience. Still, I belong to that rapidly in- 

creasing class called bee-keepers; and as you seem | 
to wish reports, whether good or bad, I will send 
you mine. 

I bought 50 swarms of bees in the spring of 1883, 
without previous knowledge or experience in the 
methods or devices pertaining to bee culture. 
However, I hired a lady who had some experience, 
and took counsel of others who were in the busi- 
ness, in the meantime subscribing for GLEANINGS, 
and reading Quinby and other works. I got about 
2000 Ibs. of comb honey, and increased to 90, as a re- 
sult of that year’s work. In the fall I bought 50 
swarms more, and came out in the spring of 1884 
with 110 colonies, 35 of which were mere nuclei, 
from bad wintering. The reason of such loss was, 
that the rats got into the cellar where my bees 
were; and before I found it out they were running 
riot among the hives, tearing off honey-boards, and 
gnawing the frames almost in two, to get at the | 
honey. Of course this constant irritation produced 
dysentery, with consequent weakening and death. 
Of the 75 swarms not mere nuclei, there were not 
many that were strong; but the spring was quite 
favorable; and by June 10th I had them booming 
with my nuclei ‘coming along in good shape. I de 
pended on hired help to do most of the work, being 
myself busy in my profession; but I was fortunate 
in securing aman who could “catch on,” and was 
steady and faithful. 

The season in our locality was quite favorable, 
and it closed by giving me 8000 lbs. of choice white 
honey, basswood and clover, besides a considerable 
amount of unfinished sections and dark honey, 
probably aggregating 500 lbs., which will come very 
handy next spring. I increased to 18) swarms, 
which I am wintering in cellars. I have also bought 
10) swarms this fall; and if they winter well I shall 
have something to do next summer, if the season is 
favorable. 

Now, this may appear somewhat hap-hazard to 
you, but Iassure you that I was not idle all the 
time, in looking up and attending to details, which 
are as essential ip this as in other kinds of business. 

So far my bees are not in debt to me; and should 
a sweeping loss come, it would not leave me worse 
than when I started. I am much indebted to 
GLEANINGS for many practical hints which I acted 
on, and to which I largely attribute my success, if 
it may so be termed. T. E. Looper, M. D. 

Eureka, Wis., Jan. 6, 1885. 

Tam very glad indeed to get your report, 
doctor ; but for all that, I think it a hazard- 
ous undertaking to start out in the way you 
did. Now I shall offer as a reason for your 
doing so well, that, in the first place, you 
are a doctor, and are presumed to be tolera- 
bly smart, with the advantage of a ** physic 

ucation,” as the old lady said; and on top 
of it all, I am sure you had two pretty favor- 
able seasons. Wisconsin has n a little 

above the average during the year 1884, even 














| been 
if it would be necessary to burn down our 





though some of the brethren do say, ‘“‘ Tain‘t 
so.’ Iam glad that — had good luck in 


getting hired go you know, doctor, 
that speaks well for you as well as for the 
help? One who finds good efticient people 
right around him is eae re a good and ef- 
ficient man himself. You say you were 
around attending to details considerable of 
the time, and the way it has turned out 
shows that you were. Attention to little 


| details is oftentimes what makes the result 


a success or a failure. 
——_nnh, 


THE PURPLE FIREWEED, OR EPILO- 
BIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 





ALSO CALLED WILLOW-HERB. 





’N answer to our editorial in the January 

No., asking for seeds of the above plant, 
. we have received a small package of the 

heads of the plants, with the well-known 

thistledown blooms accompanying the 
seeds. Whether the seed will grow or not, I 
do not know ; but we have given ita place in 
the greenhouse, and are watching anxiously. 
The letter below, from the friend who fur- 
nished the seeds, will give some light on the 
subject. As it is well known that ‘fire- 
weeds grow best where brush-heaps have 
burned, our mailing - clerk ‘asked 


¢ 


greenhouse, in order to make the plants 
thrive. Our friend Lettie replies in the 
same strain. 

Editor Gleanings:—Brother smiled a little when I 
bade him go forth and seek the seeds of the Epilo- 
bium angustifolium, but he went nevertheless, and 
as u result of his search I send you a little package 
by this mail. If it should prove to containa few 
seeds that will grow, I shall be very glad} but 
it is my belief that dame Nature scattered all ber 
fully ripened seeds last fall. I have no doubt the 
plant will take kindly to cultivation; but I should 
not expect it to thrive by scattering the seeds 
broadcast along the highways and in waste places. 
Hardier plants - grass and clover, and berry-bushes 
—easily crowd it out of the way. Of all places, it 
grows best in newly burned ground, so by all means 
“burn out the greenhouse;" for if there are any 
perfect seeds among these I send I should like them 
to have every advantage. 

The common name,as given in Gray's Botany, 
and also in Wood's, is willow-herb. But it is often 
ealled fireweed—not unfrequently so in the bee 
journals, I believe. This is misleading, those not 
acquainted with the plant being in danger of con- 
founding it with the true fireweed -—Evecshthites 
hieracifolia, a plant which blossoms later in the sea- 
son, and yields honey of decidedly inferior quality. 

The willow-herb and the Gaura biennis belong to 
the same order (Onagracee), though not to the same 
genus. They are not sisters, but “ cousins.”’ 

You must let me knowif the seeds sent do not 
germinate,and another season they shall be gath- 
ered earlier. Lettigz A. WILKINS. 

. Mich., Jan. 7, 1885. 

The two plants, although belonging to the 
same order, are so unlike in appearance, one 
would hardly be likely to call them even 
“cousins,” if it were not for the botanies. 
I have never seen the willow-herb growing ; 
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but if it “aaah honey any thing like the 
gaura, it will indeed be an acquisition. We | 
are going to havea p lat of them down on the | 
rich creek-bottom la 

Jlants to growing nicely in the greenhouse. 
Now. if any other brothers or siste:s can 


furnish seeds of either we shall be glad to | 


hear from them. 











_ Reports ENCOURAGING. 


FROM 8 TO 121, AND 8000 L BS. or HONEY. 





nd, if we can get the | 


SEND you my report for 1884, this being my first 


+ season in the business. I procured 43 colonies 

{ of black bees during the summer of 1884, and 
44 colonies last January, all in box hives. I 
lost one colony in wintering; transferred 12 in 
February to Simplicity hives, and had to run the 


rest in box hives. About 100 swarms came out. I | 


crowded them into 36 hives. I saved every swarm 
that came out. I have 2 Italian and 4 hybrid colo- 
nies. I got about3tons of extracted honey, and 


one ton of comb honey in 2-Ib. sections. I have it | 


nearly all sold; got 10 cts. for extracted, and 12's for | 
comb honey. I have 127 colonies now. All of them | nuclei); have taken about 800 lbs. of honey, 400 Ibs. 
| comb, and 400 extracted, comb is ready sale at 124. 


have plenty of stores for winter, though a few are 
weak in bees. They are starved-out swarms that 
came to my apiary this fall. Bees commenced 


commenced the Ist of May, and was over the Ist of 
June. Wedid not get any summer or fall crop, on 
account of the dry weather. My best hive made 240 
Ibs. of extracted honey. Some of my box hives 
made 125 Ibs., about half comb. I did not have 
much comb foundation this season. 
have had plenty of foundation and hives, my report 
would have been better. Most of the honey I got 
was gathered from cat-claw, and is very white and 
fine flavored. I don't think it can be excelled. We 
have some fine honey-plants here; most of them 
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| RASPBERRIES BY THE HUNDRED TONS, 

The wild raspberry is a fine honey-plant, and is 
quite plentiful here. Last year the traders began 
to buy raspberries for the Boston market. At three 
| of our villages they bought and shipped 4 tons. 
| At the same villages this year they bought over. 100 
tons, and probably where one ton was picked, ten 
| rotted on the ground. 
| <Asthe result of my little apiary this year I got 
_ nearly 2500 1-lb sections filled; 600 lbs, of extracted 

honey, and most of my hives (the Simplicity) have 
| now ten frames each. Had I not been very busy, I 


| should have taken out spare combs, and extracted 


500 or 600 lbs. more. When the prospect looks the 


brightest, we often fail of getting honey; aud when 


it looks dark, a favorable turn of the weather will 

give us a good crop of surplus honey. It seems 

that a bee-keeper should always be prepared. This 

has been my experience. E. TARR. 
Castle Hill, Maine, Dec. 22, 1884. 


FROM 37 TO 60, AND 800 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I commenced with 37 colonies; have sold bees and 
queens enough, perhaps, to pay for the care of them 
during the summer. I now have 60 (several are 








| ets. per Ib.: extracted, 10 cts. per Ib. I used a few 


If I could | 


are not mentioned in any bee literature I have read. | 


D. M. Epwarps, 86—127 
Uvalde, Texas, Dec. 11, 1884. 





FROM 17 TO 47, AND 2500 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I herewith send my report for 184. The 26th of 
April I took 45 colonies from the cellar (having lost 


of the 1-lb. section boxes as directed in A B C 


swarming about the 20th of March. The honey-flow | 000K, and am much pleased with the result. 


My bees worked in them readily. Queens never 
troubled the boxes. Owing to the short crop 
of honey the past season I got only about 100 well- 
filled sections, but they were very nice. The queen 
which I bought of you last fall did me good service 
during the summer, and is all right yet. You wish 
to know how the dies (which I bought of D. 8. Giv- 
en) answered for making fdn. By pressing half 
sheets I could make good fdn., but could not press 
whole ones, for want of power. The bees accept it, 
and draw it out readily. I am now of the opinion 
that it would have been cheaper to have bought 
foundation, all things considered. 

My report is not so encouraging as some I see 
in GLEANINGS; but, please do not put me in Blast- 


_ ed Hopes yet, for I am not discouraged; I have just 


two in the cellar). About 25 were heavy, andthe 


rest light. The prospect at that time was bright; 
but cold, wet, unfavorable weather then coming on, 
they began to dwindle; and in spite of all I could 
do, the middle of June found me with only 17 good 
colonies and 8 light ones. At that time they began 
to gain, although I did not getanew swarm until 
the 29th of July; and about that time the fun com- 
menced. The 3d of August, three swarms came 
out. The 16th of August, the last (an after-swarm) 
issued. I then had 47 all told. From the middle of 
July until the middie of August I took off 5° Ibs. 
daily, Sundays excepted; and when a day was 
missed I would take off 100 lbs. next day. Nota 
heavy yield, perhaps, but a good even one. The 
honey was all choice--white and alsike clover, wild 
raspberry, and flreweed. I took the first premium 
at the North Aroostook and the Maine State Fairs 
oncomb honey. The three swarms that came off 
the 38d of August I put on to wired fdn., with side 
boxes, and a half-story on top, containing 28 I-lb. sec- 
tions. In just two weeks each swarm had filled its hive 
and the 44 one-pound sections. The second swarm, 
hived the 16th of August, filled 7 frames, 


planted my vines for a grapevine apiary. 
W. D. THARP. 
Williamsburgh, N. C., Dec. 25, 1884. 


PRETTY WELL DONE FOR AN A BC SCHOLAR. 

As others are sending in their reports for the 
past season, I thought I would send in mine. My 
report for 1883 was very discouraging, but I was 
not ready for Blasted Hopes. I cherished a faint 
hope that I would have better success this year, 


‘and Lhave not been disappointed. I commenced 


the season with 15 colonies—9 strong and 6 weak. 
Fed about 75 lbs.of sugar. The spring was very 
wet and cold up to about the middle of May; just 
honey enough for brood-rearing. I increased to 30 
colonies, but lost two from moths, and three by 
robbing, and doubled up two, leaving me 24 colonies. 
Found a tree in the woods; saved the bees nicely, 
thus making 25, all in good condition for winter. 
Now for the cash profits. I ran for extracted hon- 
ey alone, taking 1700 Ibs. of honey. Sold $116.00 
worth at from 10 to 12', cts. per lb., and stored 
_ away between 450 and 500 lbs. for home use. I am 
not good authority in such matters; but I think I 
| have done very well for an ABC scholar. I also 
| made a regular hand on the farm, and with the 
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help of my boys, made 750 bushels of corn, 18 tons 
of fine millet hay, and 10 bales of cotton, and five 
tons of cotton seed. Since reading your article on 
page 789, Nov. No. GLEANINGS, on carp-ponds, I 
have thought a good deal abont carp - raising in 
connection with bee culture; but lam somewhat 
doubtful as to success in this section, for there are 
no running streams in this portion of the country. 
We construct artificial ponds, or tanks, as we call 
them here, by levees across ravines. Such ponds 
fillup during the rainy season; but the trouble is, 
during the long droughts the ponds get very low and 
muddy; though common fish live and do well as 
long as there is any water in the pond. Perhaps 
some of the readers of GLEANINGS can tell us wheth- 
er carp will do will in small tanks. 8S. F. DELLIS. 
Hubbard City, Foxes, aneeaes 27, 1884. 


MRS. HUNTER’S SUCCESS IN MICHIGAN. 

In the spring of 1879 I bought my first swarm of 
bees. Have sold in all, since then, 2500 lbs. comb 
honey, at an average of 14 cts.,— $350; 200 Ibs. ex- 
tracted at 10 cts., #20. Have received for taking 
care of bees for neighbors, $30; I sold 20 swarms 
without hives, at an average of $5, $100.09; have on 
hand 20 good swarms, with hives, racks, sections, 
comb fdn., ete., enough for another season, all of 
which I value at $200, making a total of $700.00. 

Paid for the first swarm, and since, as needed, 
for hives, fixtures, sections, comb fdn., queens, ex- 
tractor, winter-boxes, and help to pack them in 
chaff for winter, $100, leaving a net profit of $600.90. 
I have never fed sugar, but have fed honey; per- 
haps that accounts for the small amount sold. I 
have tried to prevent swarming, and have never 
lost a swarm by wintering or disease. 

Mrs. MARY HUNTER. 

v pee Mich., Des. 29, 1884. 


FROM 133 TO 19), AND 12,000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

We inclose the following as our report for 1884: 
March, 1884, 153 colonies; steel . 19) colonies; ex- 
tracted honey, 12,000 lbs. We hada very unfavora- 
ble spring, though 5 aadak amount of bloom. The 
weather was too cold and wet. Our honey was 
gathered in May and June, from horsemint bloom, 
and in July from the mesquite bloom. The mes- 
quite yields fine honey, and the yield from that 
source this yearisthe best 1 have ever seen. In 
consequence of the scarcity of money, sales are 
slow, notwithstanding honey is now the cheapest 
food that can be bought here. Our honey here is 
always of fine quality. We use the Simplicity hive 
and the “tiering-up”’ system. Our bees are Italian, 
native, and hybrid. The Italians have this year 
shown great superiority over the native brown bees. 
Our only “winter trouble”"’ here is to keep down 
robbing, and supply food if needed. For the latter 
purpose we keep combs of sealed honey. No frost 
yet, and bees carrying in pollen. Plenty of drones 
yet. In consequence of the drought (no rain since 
the 28th of May), our bees have gathered no honey 
since July. I should state, that the mesquite glo- 
ries in dry weather. W. A. MCPHAIL. 

Gallinas, Texas, Nov., 1884. 


FROM 70 TO 155, AND 8000 LBS. OF HONEY. 
Bees have done well this year, took more than 8000 
lbs., nearly all extracted, from 70 colonies, spring 
count, and increased to 155 colonies; the honey is 
first quality; no basswood this year. 
Minesing, Ont., Dec. 19, 1884. 8. H. Kerroor. 














FROM 60 TO 80, AND 400) LBS. OF HONEY. 

I am a beginner in the bee business. I began 
with 60 swarms last spring; that number is now in- 
creased to 80, with a surplus of 4000 lbs. of good 
pure honey. Geo. HOAR. 

Maple Landing, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1884. 


ANOTHER “STUNNER” FROM CALIFORNIA. 

We have 722 stands of bees, all in L. hives, and 
46,000 lbs. of honey. My partner and myself, with 
the assistance of our wives, extracted in one day in 
July, 4500 Ibs. of honey with an 8-frame extractor. 
My friend and neighbor, Mr. R. Wilkin, has gone 
east to try to sell his 50 tons of honey. 

Ventura, Cal., Dec. 15, 1884. L. E. MERCER. 


_ Reporrs DISCOURAGING. 








1: .60 IN FOR HONEY, AND “$15.00 OUT FOR SUGAR. 
EES did very poorly here this year. I got on- 
ly $12.60 worth of honey this whole year, and 
I fed $45.00 worth of sugar—nearly 700 lbs. 
How is that for profit? I thought I should 
make something out of my bees this season, 
but I worked hard all summer and got nothing but 
bees. I increased from 38 to 8; and when I had to 
go to feeding 1 united them down to 68 I think 
they will go through the winter all right, if it is not 
too long. MALINDA A. WILKINS. 
Seneca, Kan., Dec. 2, 1884. 


REPORT FROM A BOX-HIVE MAN, 

I live in Belmont Co., O, Last spring I bought of 
you 20 or 25 dollers’ worth of Simplicity hives. I got to 
use Only one, as my bees did not swarm. I wintered 
15 colonies last winter. None of my hives have 
movable frames. I simply have boxes in upper 
hive for surplus honey. My 15 colonies made about 
200 Ibs. of surplus last summer, and one swarm of 
bees. Last season was too dry for bees. I tooka 
box of honey the other day that was probably made 
from tobacco-blossoms. There were four or five 
acres of tobacco on the place. The boys said the 
bees worked on the tobacco last fall lively. The 
honey I spoke of is very peculiar. It is not good. 
I sold a few boxes of good honey the other day for 
12', cents a pound. There are but few bees in this 
neighborhood. Honey is mostly made from white 
clover and poplar and linn. ERASTUS MOORE. 

Beallsville, O., Dec. 2), 1834. 





THIEVES IN THE APIARY. 

I think you will have to put my name in Reports 
Diseouraging. I lost 25 colonies during the winter 
of 1883, commencing the season of 1884 with 11 small 
colonies. I increased to 27, but reduced to 21 for 
winter; made about 25 lbs. of beeswax, and about 
2) lbs. of comb honey. Nov. 3, in order to put the 
cap on the rest, some generous brother stole the 
very best colony (the only one that had made any 
section honey), cut out the honey, and left the hive 
and bees on the ground. My wife and I picked up 
the bees, and thawed them out; and as we could 
not find the queen, we united them with another 
colony. Bees are all right at date; have all in chaff 
hives; fed 75 lbs. of granulated sugar. Iam not 
discouraged, but hope to do better next time. The 
spider plant did well. The bees worked on that 
when they could not get much else. Wma. CooK. 

Watervliet, Mich., Jan. 5, 1885. 
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OVERPRODUCTION OF HONEY. 


FRIEND POND GIVES US SOME THOUGHTS IN RE- 
GARD TO THE SUBJECT. 


RIEND DOOLITTLE criticises me a little on 
page 700, Oct. GLEANINGS, as regards my 
views on overproduction. Well, I don’t in- 
tend to take back any thing I have ever writ- 
tenin regard to the matter, and I still think 

the questions of overstocking or overproduction are 
matters which need not trouble this generation, 
and that the price of nice honey is no lower than 
years ago. True itis, as friend D. shows, the price 
of honey is some ten cents per lb. lower this year 
than it was some ten years ago; so is flour much 
lower in proportion than it was then, as compared 
with the reduced price of honey; and so goods of all 
kinds are lower also. When I mentioned the price 
of honey it was comparatively. I meant to be un- 
derstood relatively also; and now when I compare 
the present price of honey with the necessaries of 
life, I find the argument strongly in favor of honey. 
Now, the real question of supply and demand does 
not govern the honey question at all. Producers of 
honey are not salesmen, and consequently have no 
real knowledge of the best ways and means of dis- 
posing of their goods. Instead of making a market 
for their surplus honey, apd disposing of it in that 
market, they all rush it into some large city, and, 
of course, overstock that market at once. Compare 
for a moment the crop of honey’of the last ten 
years with the number of people in this great coun- 
try, and how much per capita will it show up? 
There are thousands and thousands of people who 
would gladly buy honey, if they could do so near 
their homes, who never see an ounce from one 
year’s end to another. Sol say again, this genera- 
tion has no reason to worry itself about the matter 
of overproduction of honey, or overstocking the 
country with bees; and further, the crop of honey 
as compared with the necessaries of life commands 
as good a price now as it did years ago; and the 
price obtained for it might be largely increased if 
the bee-keepers would market their goods them- 
selves, and not ship it all to the same central voint, 
and leave the disposing of it tothe tender mercies 
of the commission houses. J. E. POND, JR. 
Foxboro, Mass., Dec. 21, 1884. 


he ee 
EMPTY COMBS AND COMB HONEY. 


SECTIONS FILLED WITH FDN., AND EMPTY FRAMES 
BELOW THEM, FOR NEW SWARMS. 


RIEND W. Z. Hutchinson's article on page 8038 
of GLEANINGS for 1884, upon “foundation and 
comb honey,”’ was read by me with great in- 
terest; for it touched upon some points of vi- 
tal importance to the bee-keeping fraternity. 

While in the main I consider his conclusions cor- 
rect, yet I think some of them need a little explan- 
ation before the apiarists of the United States will in- 
dorse all that he says; and the object of this article 
will be to throw more light on the interesting sub- 
ject of comb-building, and to tell why friend H. did 
not succeed in securing a good yield of comb honey 
from those swarms which were hived on empty 
combs. In order to have what I wish to say more 
fully understood, I will begin at the close of friend 
H.’s article, and explain it toward the beginning. 
Thus we have first, “When the young queens began 





laying in the old colony, they shunned the frames 
of drone-coib, even if they were in the center of 
the hive.” Here we have an assertion, with no 
reason given to support it; and so I ask, “Why was 
this so?’ Because, when an old colony gets a 
young laying queen, instinct teaches them that 
they may expect this queen to meet all their re- 


quirements of a mother-bee for the rest of the sea- 
son; while drones are necessary only when a change’ 


of mothers is contemplated by the bees. Hence no 
eggs are deposited in drone-comb, and no drone- 
comb built by such a colony, unless such comb is 
built for store comb where honey is coming in rap- 
idly. Taking advantage of this fact or explanation, 
I manage to get one or two nice perfect worker- 
combs built for future use while the bees are at 
work vigorously in the sections, by taking one or 
two full combs out of the center of the brood-nest, 
and inserting empty frames in their places. These 
frames are filled, apparently, without the cost of 
any section honey, while it gives that energy to the 
colony which friend Root speaks of, as always ac- 
companying a colony which are building natural 
comb. In this way a part of the combs which I use 
are built, which combs are given in preceding years 
to newly hived colonies, as will be explained fur- 
ther along. Ialso place on such colonies having 
young queens, all sections (if I have such) contain- 
ing drone-comb, where they are filled without dan- 
ger of drone-brood in them, while much drone- 
brood in sections often confronts the apiarist, if 
such sections are used over prime swarms. Before 
I used this plan, and previous to the advent of thin 
foundation for sections, I was often vexed upon 
finding the sections placed upon prime swarms, 
nearly half filled with drone-brood. In the above I 
have given how I get nice worker-combs built with- 
out cost, and also how to keep brood out of sections, 
which is done by using all sections containing 
drone-comb over an old colony having a young lay- 
ing queen, and having only sections of worker-comb 
over all colonies having a queen a year or more old. 

The next point I wish to notice is where friend 
H. says, ‘With me, newly hived swarms having lay- 
ing queens do not build drone-comb.”” Here we 
have another assertion (without reason given tell- 
ing why) which is contrary to the experience of 
nearly every person who ever hived aswarm of 
bees. Only the past season Ihave seen, in neigh- 
boring apiaries, hives filled nearly half full of 
drone-comb when laying queens went out and were 
hived with new swarms, and why they did not do so 
with friend H. was simply because his bees were 
managed differently, and upon a more correct prin- 
ciple. The colonies above alluded to were hived in 
a hive containing 12 Gallup frames, with no surplus 
arrangement put on until a week after hiving, so 
that it was necessary that the bees do all their work 
in the body of the hive. All observing apiarists 
know that, as the day of swarming draws near, the 
queen ceases her prolificness, so as to be able to fly 
and go with the swarm, so that, when swarming 
does occur, said queen is scarcely larger than a vir- 
gin queen. Nature has so ordained things for two 
reasons; the first of whichis, that the queen can 
fly; and the second is, that the queen need not be 
damaged by an over-accumulation of eggs before 
there is time for the bees to construct comb in the 
new home for her to deposit her eggs in; thus we 
find that all good queens do not get get fully prolific 
again until about a week has elapsed after the new 
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colony has arrived at its new location. During this 
week, comb has been built very rapidly, especially 
if honey is coming in plentifully from the fields, 
while the queen has not been able to keep up with 
the workers; the result of which is, that the bees 
commence to build store comb, which is always of 
the drone size of cells. This comb is mainly filled 
with honey the first season (although in some cases 
some drone-brood is found in them, especially if the 
bees feel disposed to supersede the queen or the 
honey-fiow slacken somewhat), while the main troub- 
le comes in having this store comb filled with drones 
after the bees have consumed the honey out of it 
the next spring. In the above I have given the 
“why” bees build drone-comb for the majority of 
bee-keepers, and now why do they not do so for H.? 
Simply because he put those sections filled with comb 
foundation on the hives at the time of hiving the 
swarm. This gave the bees plenty of room above 
for store room, so that only comb of the worker 
size was built below, and that only as fast as the 
prolificness of the queen demanded it. As her abil- 
ity for laying increased, more comb was built, till | 
at the end of the season friend H. had his hive filled 
with nice worker-comb and lots of section honey. 








Hence it all came from putting on those sections at 
once instead of waiting, as others do, thus securing | 
three things, lots of section honey, no drone comb, | 
and ahive full of nice straight worker comb, the | 
latter costing almost nothing. Friend Root seems | 
to attribute the success to the Heddon arrange- 
ment; but I think that bas little if any thing todo 
with it, as I have used the plan successfully for 
years, and gave it once or twice several years ago 
in the bee-papers. 

Well, I have already written enough for an arti- 
cle, and have not yet reached the main point in H.'s 
article I set out for; so, with the permission of the 
editor, I will say, concluded in next number. 

G.M. DOOLITTLE. | 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1885. 

By all means, friend D., give us the re- 
mainder of this interesting subject. It is 
just now one of the greatest importance to 
all concerned in the production of comb 
honey. 

rr oo 
FRIEND DYKE’S BEE-FEEDER, AND 
SOME OTHER MATTERS. 





INTRODUCING QUEENS, UNITING NUCLEI, BEE- 
STINGS, ETC. 

2S I have not had a hearing in GLEANINGS 

c since the great flood of Feb., 1884, 1 again 
offer a “few remarks.” I notice in last 
GLEANINGS, that friend Heddon describes a 

new feeder. Now, I was very much sur- 
prised to see how much it is like a feeder I got up 
and used last fall for the first time, and also pleased 
to find that great minds run in parallel channels. 
The difference between my feeder and Mr. Heddon’s 
is, first, mine is to be set inside the upper story on 
the frames; 2, The bees come up at one end instead 
of on the side; and thirdly, the feeder is covered 
with a loose wire-cloth top. The construction of 
the feeder is as follows: I first made a box 12 by 16 
inches inside, 5inches deep, with a partition one 
inch from one end open at bottom for passageway 
for bees. I used stuff 4 inch thick. This box was 
thoroughly smeared with wax inside, to avoid 





leakage. Inthe partition, and opposite end, verti- 








cal slots were cut, % inch apart from center to cen- 
ter, 14 inch wide, to slip thin boards in, similar to 
his feeder, which gives the bees feeding-ground, as 
it were. Those thin boards were 4% inches wide, 
and were prevented from going to the bottom of the 
feeder by a 5-16-square strip, long enough to reach 
across each end of feeder. The partition came 
within *; in. of top of feeder. For the cover I made 
a wooden rim of strips,1 by °% inch, just large 
enough to fit over outside of feeder; upon this I 
tacked a wire-cloth top, so by placing it on feeder it 
was all closed up, except opening at bottom. Now 
to use this feeder I simply turned one corner of 
mat back far enough to make an opening corres- 
ponding with the hole in bottom of feeder. Press 
the mat down flat so it will stay, then set the feeder 
down close up to the corner of hive, so that the 
openings will be together. Now all you have to do 
is to pourin the feed right through the wire-cloth 
cover. It will run through without any trouble. 
The next time you want to fill it you can take out 
every bee, if you are afraid of drowning them; but 
I always pour the feed in, and the bees soon came 


| up and went into the hive, not seeming to be in- 


jured by their impromptu bath. I examined a feed- 
er which IT used all last fall, and there were not 
half a dozen dead bees in it, and it never leaked a 
drop. 

Ido not want to appear presumptuous, but I be- 
lieve L like my feeder better than Mr. Heddon’s, as 
I fear that there would be too many chances for 
robbing, unless those covers were fitted nicely; and 
even after we are careful to have such things to fit 
well, the sun and rain play havoe with our calcula- 
tions. The feeder which IT have described holds 
about 1', gallons of syrup, which is generally 
enough for one colony, unless they are unusually 
destitute. To any one inquiring about the manu- 
facture of this feeder, I would say that I will adver- 
tise them when I am ready to furnish them. 

UNITING NUCLEL. 

I read with much interest friend Doolittle’s meth- 
od of uniting nuclei. As your readers are doubt- 
less aware, | raised many queens last year, and con- 
sequently had quite a number of nuclei to unite in 
the fall. Iremember in one case I made one colo- 
ny of 6 nuclei. I took the queen I wished to keep, 
put her in a cage, and removed all others. I then 
took a chaff hive and put in one frame from each 
nucleus, taking only such as had the most honey 
(there was not much brood). I then filled the re- 
maining space with four of my best frames, after 
which I brushed all the remaining bees from the 
frames and inside of nucleus hives into the top 
story of hive. After smoking them down and coy- 
ering with mat, they were smoked at the entrance, 
and a strip of wire cloth tacked over the same. 
This was done just at evening. They were given 
plenty of ventilation, and left until about four 
o'clock next evening, when they were liberated, 
after which all went well, and not a bee seemed to 
want to go back to its old stand. Some of my now 
best colonies were thus treated. I forgot to say 
that the queen was placed in an introducing-cage, 
and the bees alloweé to let her out at their leisure. 
This brings me to another topic; namely,— 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

Some months ago friend Doolittle gave us an arti- 
cle on this subject, and] remember that many of 
his ideas were good; and especially one which was, 
to liberate the queen just at night, by means of a 











string attached to the lid of the cage. I have been 
advertising an introducing-cage during the past 


year through GLEANINGS, which, I think, carries | 


out this point of Mr. Doolittle’s, in a special man- 
ner; and the means of accomplishing the result are 
under the control of the bees themselves. It has 
been my experience thus far, that a queen is very 


seldom, or never, lost if liberated during the night, | 


if they have had sufficient time to become acquainted 


before being liberated. I do not undertake to ex- | 


plain this peculiarity; but I have noticed that, when 
different swarms of bees are united just at night- 


fall, they are much more peaceable, and less apt to | 


tight. When we become convinced of any such dis- 

position on the part of our pets which we can use 

to our advantage as well as theirs, we should be 

quick to avail ourselves of it, and not stand back 
and pooh-pooh at it as a notion. 
BEE-STINGS. 

Much has been said of late regarding severe bee- 


stings. I had a slight experience that has taught me | 
one lesson at least, which is, to have a bee-veil 
handy when working with especially cross bees. I | 


bought two colonies of bees last spring in American 
hives—one Italian and the other hybrid. Well, as [ 
use the Langstroth hive exclusively, they must be 
transferred, as a matter of course. So one after- 
noon in May, during fruit-bloom, I preceeded. I 
left the hive on its stand, and took out the frames 
one by one, and carried them two or three rods to 
the new hive, where I shook off the bees and trans- 
ferred the combs. I had gotten about half way 
through the first (or hybrid) swarm, when in lifting 
aframe from the middle of the old hive, the bees 
with one accord raised and covered my face, head, 
and arms, stinging me most severely. My wife had 
the smoker, and I called her to smoke them off me 
as I held the frame in my hands, and was wholly at 
their mercy. She somewhat timidly came up and 
helped me a little, but I had to put down the frame 
as soon as I got to the new hive with it, and defend 
myself as best I could. I finally subdued them, 
and finished transferring. There was but one sting 
in all Lreceived (which were many) that gave me 
any trouble, and that was a sting on the upper lid 
of my left eye. It swelled somewhat that night, but 
did no special harm until about 10 o’clock the next 
forenoon, when it commenced bothering me, and I 
thought there was something in my eye, and tried 
torub it out ; but my rubbjng caused it to com- 
mence inflaming to a rapid degree, and it was but a 
few minutes before I was obliged to quit my work 
and walk half a mile home, which I did under 
the greatest difficulty, as my eye was so in- 
flamed that I was almost blind (my right eye has 
been useless since I was fifteen years of age). All 
I could get to help me was to lie down and apply 
cloths wet in cold water, changing them often. It 
was more than two weeks before I could do much 
work, as the inflammation made my eye very weak, 
and it was quite a while before I got rid of a kind 
of blur before my vision. I supposed, at first, that 
the sting had worked clear through the membrane 
of the lid, and I had a doctor to examine it, but he 
claimed that such was not the case, and that it 


would be impossible for such athing to happen. | 


Be that as it may, I have had my fill of that kind of 
stinging, and I advise people who have weak eyes, 
or only one, to use a veil, as you can not tell when 
you may get a sting that may lay you up for weeks. 
Pomeroy, O., Dec, 30, 1884. 8S. A. DYKE. 
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| I would suggest, friend D., that the rea- 
| Son why uniting and introducing are better 
done at nightfall is, that all annoyance from 
robbers is effectually cut off until the bees 
can have time to settle down quietly. 
Through the daytime, sentinels are obliged 
to keep a lookout for robbers, strangers, or 
intruders ; and at such time a strange queen 
or strange bees would come under the head 
of intruders ; whereas, after bees have stop- 
ped flying, no guard needs to be kept at the 
‘entrance, and the bees,as it were, are not 
on the defensive, as they are during the day- 
time. 
rT re i 


PURE GERMAN CARP. 


A FISH 35 INCHES LONG, AND WEIGHING 14 LBS., 
AMERICAN RAISED. 





RIEND ROOT:—As the carp is almost the ab- 
sorbing question at this time, and seeing that 
you and a great many others are interested in 
their culture, I will give you my experience. 
In reading the American Agriculturist, of Jan., 

1880, I found a description of the carp as given by 
Prof. Baird, U. 8S. Fish Commissioner at Washing- 
ton, D. C., whereupon I made application, and in 
due time secured 20, averaging about 4 inches long. 
of the three varieties; viz., leather, mirror, and 
scale carp. This was in the fall of 1880, which will 
make my largest carp about five years old this 
spring. Now, you see I received them from the 
first general distribution made by the government, 
through Professor Baird; and if there are any pure 
German carp distributed by him, I have them. 

My largest carp is about 35 inches long, and weighs 
about 14 lbs., and ] have from that size down to3 
inches. This large one 1 speak of isa‘ Mirror,” 
and has scales larger than a 25-cent piece. My pond 
is the first one built in this section of the country, 
about 70 feet wide and 140 feet long; when full, 
about 7 feet of water at deepest point. It is built 
on the south-east side of a considerable slope, lying 
fair to the sun, which I think very essential to both 
hatching and growth. I have it arranged so that all 
the surface water passes around the pond. 

You spoke in the Dec. No. of GLEANINGs in refer- 
ence to instructions on pond-building and carp cul- 
ture, for sale at one dollar. 1 will say to all, that on 
receipt of a stamp I will give all instructions need- 
ful, free of charge, and I have had as much success- 
ful experience as any one in the country. There is 
no mistake; the culture of carp is a success. It is 
of all fish the most readily propagated and reared. 
They will become tame, and eat from the hands of 
their keeper. Their fecundity is great. A fish 
weighing 4 or 5 lbs. will lay 400,000 to 500,000 eggs, 
and one of 10 or 15 1bs., 1,509,000. They spawn from 
May to September. Their diet is largely vegetable; 
they are not carnivorous, and should not be in 
ponds with other kinds of fish. They will live in 
water where all other fish will perish; for instance, 
in pools, tanks, bog meadows or sloughs, as well as 
in lakes, rivers, or streams. They go down in the 
winter, and “ kettle’’ in squads of from 50 to 100, 
and stay in atorpid state without food until warm 
weather approaches. 

Their growth is very rapid, making from 1 to 3 lbs. 
in one summer. That depends on condition of wa- 
| ter, and the amount of feed. They will eat almost 
| any thing. I have fed raw corn, cabbage, corn 
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meal, cooked sweet and Irish potatoes, bread, meat, 
—in fact, all refuse of the table. Last summer | 
bought stale crackers, and fed my young carp, and 
found it a good investment. 


All ponds want to be kept opened in winter, in | 
order to give the fish air. My friend Mr. Walker, | 


of this place, lost all his carp, save twelve, by his 
pond freezing over last winter. I am often asked, 


“Will they bite a hook?”’ I think, friend R., if you 
had seen me throwing them out last summer you | 


would have thought so. It’s the finest sport in the 


world, no mistake. It ts the cheapest and best meat | 


grown. W.S. KALER. 
Andersonville, Ind., Dec. 25, 1884. 


Friend K., you have given us some very 


valuable facts indeed; but the most impor- | 
tant to me just now is, how many fish do | 


you keep ina pond of the dimensions you 
give ? Not many,a yard long (or pretty near- 
ly that), I should say. Where land is valua- 
ble, it is a question as to how large the ponds 
need to be. Yours is not very much larger 
than our own; but Iam told that 100 five- 

und fishes would overstock our pond. 


erhaps abundant feeding would remedy | 


this. Can you tell us about it? In regard 
to directions for constructing ponds, instead 
of mailing them singly to all who are inter- 


ested, why not let us have the matter and | 


have it published ? I will pay you for it; 
and if there is not room enough in GLEAN- 
INGS, we will add some additional pages. 


OO ole C—O 
MY FIRST REPORT. 


SOMETHING FROM A CALIFORNIA A BC SCHOLAR. 





TARTED in last spring with one swarm that we | 

) had had for two years, and never got any | 
3) thing from. I didn’t know any thing about | 
bees, so I lost a lot of honey, I'm sure. Well, | 


when the bees began to swarm I began to get 


interested. Though not knowing how important it | 
was to have them in movable-frame hives, I put the | 


first nine swarms in box hives, which I haven't got 
a thing from, except some more swarms. After 


this we got seven more swarms, one of which we 
bought, and put all these into good frame hives. | 


From the seven last swarms (some of which came 
out as late as August) I got 99 Ibs. of comb and 220 
lbs. of extracted honey, and 3 of wax, which I think 
is a pretty good show for such late swarms. Now, 
how much would I have got from the eight carly 
swarms and the old stand, if | had put them all in 
good frame hives? 

There is a great deal of comb honey yet in the 
nine box hives, but I am waiting till Itransfer them, 


to take it out. They are all * plum full,” and some | 
ofthem are very large boxes. I am waiting till | 
fruit-bloom begins, to transfer them, and then I sup- | 
pose I shall have a practical lesson on the folly of | 


putting swarms into box hives, by the trouble they 


will give me. About five of the swarms we got | 


were traveling across the country, and were at- 
tracted to our bees, and settled near.them, and we 
caught them. Runaway swarms have to travel a 
long way across the country here before they find a 
resting-place, as there are no woods or hollow trees 
for them to get into, so they just have to go till they 
get into some crack in the roof of a house, or some 
one hives them. We have two such swarms in our 
house, where we cun't get at them. They were too 
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| sharp for us, and got into the cracks before we 
| could hive them. Now, if my report is too long, 
| just cutit short here and there. L am an ABC 
for the last 6 months only. ALFRED W. HIND. 

Anaheim, Cal. 

Why, friend H., how many swarms did 
you get from that first one you started with, 
pray tell? Your letter reads as if you built 
up that big apiary from that one colony in 
the spring. Yor say further along, however, 
_about five of those swarms were traveling 
swarms. May be that accounts for it. You 
do not tell us, either, how many you have 
now, but I should think California must be a 
pretty big place to keep bees. 

-- tl => ba-_ 
HOW A DISABLED SOLDIER SUCCEEDS 
IN BEE-KEEPING. 


A HOME-MADE FOOT-POWER SAW. 





'™ HIS has been the hardest season on bees and 
bee-keepers for many years. Great num- 
bers of colonies are starving to death now, 
simply because their owners were too care- 
less or too stingy to give them the food that 
they could not get for themselves. I had the care 
| of about 20 colonies. Some belonged to my neigh- 
bor. I transferred the most of them during fruit- 
bloom, and from the 20 colonies, not a single swarm 
_ issued. I took no precautions whatever to prevent 
swarming, only giving room in surplus department, 
while about all of my neighbors who use the old box 
hives got from one to four swarms to the colony; 
but I think it my turn to smile as their little colo- 
nies are now swarming out, and starving, while my 
| hives are full of bees and honey, and in good trim 
| for a long winter sleep. 

I was not able to buy an extractor, consequently 
got but little honey; a few colonies give 50 Ibs. in 1- 
ib. sections, while others, apparently just as strong, 
' gave no surplus at all. Now, I suppose I am mak- 
ing a contribution to your waste-basket; but I will 
have my letter so large that it will not slip through 
| the ‘holes in the basket’ that I was reading about 
| in “hints” in GLEANINGS to-day. 

I have finally got my foot-power saw completed. 
l ordered the saws, mandrel, belt, and files from 





| your house; they all give splendid satisfaction, ex- 
cept the belt; it was too good, and I took it to the 
harness-maker and had it trimmed down about one- 
half, and now it is all right. I should like to tell you 
how I operate my machine with two blocks of wood 
and two straps, and get up a rate of speed that 
makes my neighbors almost fear to come in the 
shop; but you, I fear, would think I was exaggerat- 
ing. I commenced early New Year's morning, full 
bent on making a Simplicity hive, as per instruc- 
tions in the A BC, and I sueceeded admirably until 
I came to take off the strip that goes under the 
| cover, then I found that my6-inch saw set close to a2- 


| inch pulley would cut only a little over 1% inches 
| deep; but in order to get my hive made, I sized the 
lumber to 114 inches which werked all right, only it 
leaves the lid 4 inch shallower than it should be. 
| I believe that, even with my disabled limbs, I-ean 
| cut out two complete 2-story hives in a day, and 
that, in comparison to last season's slow work by 
| hand, and the assurance that every hive I can pos- 
| sibly make is just as good as the cash, is very 
| cheering indeed to a poor and disabled soldier, and 
| I shall always feel indebted to you, friend Root, for 
| the good and practical instructions I have gained 
| from your writings. A. B. HERMAN. . 
| Burnettville, Ind., Jan. 3, 1885. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LvUKE 16:10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 
Well done, thou good and faithful servant.— 
the Sunday-School Times. A little boy 
was doing something that he ought not 
know very well what was proper and what 
was not se ow And besides, boys of that 


MATT. 25: 21. 
| WANT to repeat a little sketch I saw in 
- to do. As 
years old, he could not be expected to 
age are not always as obedient as we should 
expect them to be when a little older. His 


father stopped him by saying, ‘‘ No, my son, | 


you must not dothat.” It happened to be 
something, however, which the boy very 
much wanted to do, and for a while he 
seemed to question what the consequences 
would be if he did not mind. Finally his 
better self triumphed, and he replied, ‘* All 
right papa, I won’t do it any more.”’ I pre- 


he was only two and a half | 


and the actions? A little word of approval 
clinches the nail, as it were, and strengthens 
the child’s purpose to do good instead of 


‘evil. It is not only among children and 
grown-up people that we notice this, but it 
seems as if the rule held good all through 
animated creation. My earliest recollections 
are connected with the business my father 
followed at the time. He used to carry the 
stoneware manufactured in our native town 
| to distant towns around. For the purpose 
he had a large heavy wagon with a high top 
' box, and two great stout horses; and in 
yleasant weather a smaller wagon with one 
| horse followed behind, with my brother for 
a driver. When I became old enough I was 

allowed to take a trip or two; and, wasn’t I 
proud, though, when intrusted with a whole 
' wagonload of valuable property, and in- 
structed in the mysteries of driving, so as to 
| avoid rough places in the road, that my car- 








sume most of us would think that was all | go might not be cracked and broken when it 
there was to be said about it, and so the) arrived at the destination? Well, when we 
father thought; but the boy evidently had came to long hard hills, father told me to let 
different ideas ; for pretty soon he spoke out, my wagon stand, and come with him and he 
‘Pa, why didn’t you tell me,‘ That’s a good would show me how. As the load was 
boy ’?” _ heavy, the horses were allowed a breathing- 

Now, my friends, was not the boy right | spell one or more times on the way up. Be- 
about it? When he had controlled the wrong | fore we started up the hill he selected a suit- 
impulse, and had triumphed overinclination, | able chunk of wood with which to block the 
ruling his own spirit,as it were, would it | wheels, which block he held in his hand as 
not have been a wise thing for the father to | he walked along on foot. Before he started 
have given him a little commendation? he patted the horses on their necks, and 
Would it not have been well, in fact, had | they glanced at the big hill, and seemed to 
the father watched the boy’s face, that he | take in what was to be done. When he 
inight know the conflict going on within? oe the word, up they went with a will; 
What father or mother can not read their | but when the breathing became pretty hard, 
own child’s thoughts, if they watch the face | he would slack them up a little, and let the 
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wagon back against the block, until they | 
had recovered their breath, and then on | 
they went. Now, the point is here: After 
meds | pulled well, he always patted them, | 
rubbed their noses, and told them they were | 
good fellows. Sometimes they seemed so | 
well: pleased at this little praise that they 

wand hardly wait until they were sufticient- | 
ly rested, seeming anxious to get at it again, 

and show him how stout they were, and how 

well they could do. Faithful old Jake and | 
Doll! Their tasks have been finished, and | 
they are doubtless gone the way of all horses ; | 
but I remember vividly how much they ap- | 
proomes agvod word; and I know, too, | 
10W sullen and gahanpy they looked when | 
they were scolded. They did uot often get | 
scolded when at their regular business of | 
drawing stoneware; but sometimes when | 
they were called upon to plow the garden, | 
or something like that, when or either did 

not understand or acted awkward. Did you | 
ever know anybody who got out of patience | 
plowing a small garden? | 


Now, boys and girls, men and women, is | ¢ 


it not possible that your horses are hungry | 
for a kind word or a word of praise? When | 
your child or brother or sister has striven | 
nobly against temptation, have you always | 
been ready with the very important ** That’s | 
a good boy’’? or, ** lL thank you”’’? or what- | 
ever little praise would be fit under the cir- | 
cumstances? We complain when things are | 
poorly done ; but, do we make use of that | 
other powerful lever in encouraging good re- | 
solves and good intentions—a kind and en- 
couraging word? The baby of the house- 
hold generally gets praises enough. I have | 
sometimes thought it was almost as neces- | 
sary to their growth and development as the | 
milk they drink; and if kind words that | 
spring from loving hearts are good for the | 
babies and the horses, are they not good for | 
older people? Some of you are children 1 | 
am talking to. Are you abways ane to | 
say, ** Thank you,” ** lam very much oblig- | 
ed indeed,” and such like phrases? Some- | 
times actions speak louder than words, you | 
know, and we ought to act pleased. Should | 
we act pleased when we do not feel pleased? | 
I want you to be honest, my little friends ; | 
but a great many times you will feel pleased | 
just by trying. It is always right to do} 
what you know you ought to do, whether | 
you feel like it or not; and it is right to pat | 
your old horse on the neck, and tell him he | 
is a good fellow, even if you feel cross and 
contrary, and don’t feel like it. Try it, and 
see if there is not something in your own 
hearts that pretty soon speaks to you, say- 
ing, ** Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

Right here, friends, comes in the impor- 
tance of daily thanks to God. One who 
thanks God for his daily bread, for the air 
he breathes, and for the gift of life, is a hap- 
pier man than one who goes through life 
without giving thanks anywhere, or to we 
body. And this daily thanksgiving should 
be followed up, even if you do not feel like 
it. I do not mean you should bea hypo- 
crite; but I mean, as I said before, you 
should do your duty. whether your feelings 
prompt it or not: and your first and greatest 





duty in this world is thanksgiving to God; 
and the next, thanks to your fellow-men. 
Of course, you need not be always saying to 
everybody the stereotyped words, ‘* I thank 
you ;”’ but by your actions, and these name- 
less little courtesies, show everybody that 
you feel pleasantly and kindly toward them, 
and carey this spirit and this feeling out 
among the cattle and the horses, and let it 
shine wherever you go. As I write these 
words, the — comes over me, ‘* May 
God forgive me for having so many times 
in life been remiss in just this little thing. 
Help me, dear Savior; help me to practice 
that which I am trying to teach, here this 
bright January morning.” 





A LETTER FROM A BOY BEE-KEEPER. 





ONE WHO 18 OBLIGED TO GO ON CRUTCHES, BUT 
WHO SUCCEEDS PRETTY WELL NEVERTHELESS, 





WROTE you a business letter last summer; and 

as you published a scrap of itas news, and then 

| in the last No. of GLEANINGS published my 

name on your list of correspondents, I will 

venture to tell you what I have done and what 

I hope todo. Lamacrippled boy, 16 years old, and 

have to go on crutches, and therefore can not do so 
well as I think I could if I could get around better. 

I bought two colonies of hybrids last spring—one 
in a Langstroth and the other in a chaff hive, some- 
thing like the American. On the 24th of May, the 
Langstroth, being about to swarm, I divided them; 
and June 15 1 divided the chaff hive. I think I made 
a mistake right here by losing much valuable time 
in brood-rearing. The way I divided was to take 
the queen and one frame of brood, and put in a new 
hive, and set it where the old hive stood, so as to 
wet the bees that were out gathering honey. In the 
latter part of August the hive I divided first sent 
out a large swarm; and, not having any hive ready, 
I nailed three frames together and filled them with 
foundation, and hived the bees ina box about 12 
inches square; and afterward I put in 4 more 
frames. I commenced feeding them from the time 
they swarmed, and kept it up as long as the weather 
would permit. I think they stored some honey, 
enough to carry them through. 

In the latter part of July I received from youa 
select tested queen and 1 lb. of bees, which seem 
to have done pretty well. This makes 6 swarms, 
which I now have, and which I put into winter quar- 
ters in the cellar about the Ist of December. I also 
found a colony of blacks in a tree, which I mean to 
try tosave. I took from the old hives about 25 Ibs. 
of honey. Ido not think we have the best country 
in the world for honey-producing plants. Orchards 
are somewhat numerous; there is but little bass- 
wood, and not very much white clover; there is 
considerable red clover, and my bees worked on it a 


Cc 


/ good deal. There is also buck-berry and catnip, 


quite abundant. I found growing wild quite a num- 
ber of Simpson honey-plants and transplanted some 
of them near my bee-hives. They produced consid- 
erable nectar, but I never could geta bee to even 
smell of them. I had an acre of buckwheat sown, 
which I think helped my bees. I am going to have 
an acre of alsike sown in the spring, and will try to 
get the]jfarmers to sow white clover in their pas- 
tures, and I think we can make this a pretty good 
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bee country after a while. 


them all alike. Now, this is new business to me, and 


there are but few bee-men around here to show me | 


much about it. Ido not expect to get right into it 


make it win if I can; and while I am keeping my- 


should like to come just as near it as possible. 
Holton, Kan., Jan. 2, 1835. MARCUS BRYANT. 


no trouble about your succeeding. 


ahead spirit, obstacles make but little differ- 
ence. 


tion. 
with his short-horns yet; who knows ?— 
The bees failed to work on the Simpson 


plants, either because there was not enough | 
of the plants, or because there were other | 


sources of honey that were of more import- | , : 
‘ry plants in quart paper oyster-pails. 


ance than these few plants you set out. 
To i ————————— 
THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 


WHAT ANNA SAID, 


READ you would give a book to me if I would | 


» tell you something new and useful. I am go- 


7 


ing to try to get Ten Nights ina Bar-room. I | 
He | ~* ; . 
_nishes them, says they get more berries from 
the Doolittle black-cap than from any of the 
| new-fangled 


asked papa to tell me something new. 
said there was nothing new under the sun, for 
the Bible said so. Then I thought you would not 
have to give away many books. But papa said he 
guessed you meant things new to you. 
it would be new to you to find out I had 25swarms of 
bees. But I said that would not be useful to 
you. 
and goods of you, so I have told you something new 
and useful. 
But I guess you will not think this is fair, sol 


will tell you about papa’s “bee ring,” as I call it. | 


It is made by planting young cedars close together 
in such a way as to make a ring. Keep them 


trimmed well as they grow, and they will be very | 
thick, so that the wind can not blow through them. | 
Let them grow close to the ground, and little pigs | 
Papa says a half-ring is | 


can not get through them. 


better than a whole one. Take the north half, let 


the trees on the north grow eight feet high or more, | 
but gradually lower them on each side till they are 
Then | 
it will look like a new moon, and no shade will ever | 


not more than two feet high where they end. 


fall on the hives, and it will be the warmest place 
that can be found out of doors in the winter, and 


yet quite cool enough inthe summer. Of course, | 


the bees should have shadeinthesummer. Papa 
says he likes raspberries better than grapevines for 
shade. 
plants about two feet apart. Let them grow 30 inch- 
es high; keep the side limbs pinched off close to 
the stalks, except those between the two stalks; let 
those interlace till they make a thick shade. 

The bees got lots of honey out of flowers, and we 
got a good crop of berries. Bees never bother ber- 


You have discovered | 
that my bees are in a badly mixed lot of hives, and | 
I propose to transfer them in the spring and have | 


and useful. 
self out of mischief, I want to make some money. | 
1 don’t expect to beat pa with his short-horns, but I | 


Of course, it is harder for you to get | 
around; but it is better to be crippled in | 
body than to be crippled by a lazy disposi- | 
May be you may beat your father | 


AND WHAT HER FATHER SAID. | 


He said | 


He said it would, since he would buy books | 


On the south side of each hive, put two | 





ries as they do grapes. Every bee-man who sees 
papa’s ring says he must have one. 
ANNA ANDERSON, age 9. 
Ladoga, Ind., Dee. 19, 1884. 


Give my respects to your kind papa, friend 


_Anna, and tell him that I think he has suc- 
without making some mistakes, but I am going to | 


ceeded in furnishing us something both new 
In fact, the first paragraph of 
your letter is pretty sharp, both for you and 
your pa.—lI think that cedar bee-ring would 
be beautiful ; but the most interesting part 
of your letter is the raspberries for shade. 


Marcus, I am very glad to see your zeal | They are more of a bee-plant than grape- 


and courage ; and if you go ahead as you | Vines, and, come to think of it, I believe 
seem to have started, I think there will be | 
Where | 
there is a determination, and an earnest, go- | 


they would answer even better. Last fall I 
bought 4500 strong pot-grown raspberry 
plants that are almost too large to go into 
pots now ; besides, pots are too heavy for 
shipment. Some of the friends say they 
do not care for pot-grown plants. But 
Ido. Iwould give more for one good strong 
plant growing nicely in a pot, than for half 
adozen like those usually sent out. The 
pot-grown plant will keep right along grow- 
ing, and bear a crop of fruit, at least a small 
one, this present year. Now, my neighbor 
is going to put 1000 of these strong tee: 

he 
space around the plant is to be filled with 


‘nice compost, and when they get nicely to 


growing in the spring lam going to offer 
them for sale to plant around bee-hives for 
5 cts. each. When any of you are ordering 
goods you can have one of my potted rasp- 
berry plants, oyster-pail and all, for an even 
5 cts., if you want it. We shall have both 
the Gregg and Doolittle black-cap varieties 
of raspberries. Neighbor Green, who fur- 


kinds with high - sounding 
names. 


—— we EE 


WHAT SORT OF GLASSES DO YOU 
WEAR? 


| A WHOLESOME LESSON FOR OLD AS WELL AS 
| 
YOUNG. 


WO little children, Tommie and Kitty, were 
amusing themselves one morning by look- 
ing through the colored glass panes on either 
side of the hall door of a house whe#® I was 
visiting in St. Albans. The lower panes were 

of a bright crimson hue, the next of a deep blue, 
the others of yellow, green, ete. Little Kitty’s 
small size permitted her to see through only the 
lower panes; and every object she looked at, trees, 
flowers, people, and even the ground, seemed to her 
eyes gloriously bright, almost as if on fire; not be- 
cause they were really so, but because seen through 
the medium of the crimson glass. The little girl 
did not dream this was only a borrowed light, and 
she called out to her brother, ‘‘O Tommy! this yard 
looks the prettiest that you ever saw this morning. 
I do believe the trees and the flowers, and the 
ground too, are just going to burn up. Come, see 
how bright they be; they look like the fire up at 
Uncle Nat's, in the big fireplace.” 

“Itis n’t bright at all; it looks all blue, and just 
as gloomy looking as can be; and I guess it is a go- 
ing to snow too,” said master Tommy, who was 
some two years older than Kitty, and felt himself 
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quite too tall to stoop to the lower panes; so by dint 
of tiptoing he was able to look through the second, 
or blue tier. The reflection of the blue glass gave 
to every object in view the somber tint of an ap- 
proaching snowstorm, and eight-year-old Tommy 
wondered how his sister, looking out into the same 
yard, could see such brightness, while he saw only 
gloom. 

During this conversation between the children, I 
sat by reading, book in hand; yet not reading, but 
thinking how prone we all are to judge of people 
and things by the sort of glass we look through, and 
how many kinds of glasses there are! There are the 
clear, transparent glasses of true faith; not only 
faith in God, that never stumbles at either his 
promises or previdence, but faith in our fellow-men, 
hoping always and ever for the return of the prodi- 
gal, believing in his penitence, enduring patiently 
his stumbling, and halting and hesitating, and that 
buoys him up and enables the poor reprobate to 
overcome at last, because it will not see any good 
cause to be hopeless. 

Opposed to these are the magnifying-glasses of 
presumptuous self-dependence, that paint one’s 
own faults as virtues, see strength where there is 
only weakness, and mistakes conceit for wisdom. 
Then there are the green glasses of envy, that can 
never be turned toward a kindness done to another 
without seeing in it cause of self-grievance, and 
thus find faults instead of virtues in every character 
brought within their range of vision, because it can 
not bear to have another excel. There are the 
huge, uncomely glasses of greed, that would appro- 
priate to self-gratification all that comes within 
their line of vision; and the curious parti-colored 
glasses of policy that convey to the organs of sight 
the impression of only advantages to be gained, 
but, strangely enough, exclude that of opportunities 
(especially parties unable to reciprocate favors). 
Then we have the pure glasses of contentment, that 
have the faculty of banishing clouds, and diffusing 
sunshine; the golden-colored glasses of cheerfulness 
that create light, and shed a halo of brightness 
around every object within their range. And there 
are the wretchedly clouded glasses of ill humor, 
that reveal naught but clouds and threatened 
storms, like Tommy’s blue panes. But best ofall 
are the beautiful converging glasses of Christian 
love, thet possess the wonderful power of both 
absorbing and reflecting. They are first themselves 
warné@d by an absorbtion of the cheering, revivify- 
ing rays of the Sun of Righteousness, and then they 
freely dispense these rays to all about them, caus- 
ing the widow's heart to sing for joy, the very wil- 
derness and solitary place to be glad for them, and 
the desert to blossom as the rose. What sort of 
glasses do we wear? Aunt VIC. 

Rockton, Lil. 


We thank you, Aunt Vic, for this plain 
lesson, which [ am sure we all need. I have 
sometimes thought that a selfish person 
looked through selfish glasses, for he 1s gen- 
erally the most forward to accuse those who 
are working with pure motives, of being 
governed by selfishness; and so it is with al- 
most all other sins, while those who are 

ure in heart, and working hard and honest- 

y, do not seem to notice that the rest of the 
world is not doing the same thing. You see, 
they are pure-minded themselves, and wear 
pure-minded glasses. It seems to me some 


of this talk you have given us will apply 
very well to some of the things we have in 
our bee-journals now and then. Now let us 
all take the lesson home to ourselves, with- 
out looking to see if it hits our neighbors. 
It fits me, Aunt Vic, and I resolved to do 
better before I got through reading your ar- 
ticle. 
cc ri 
TRUE BRAVERY. 





WHO WAS IT THAT WAS COWARDLY? 


>» COLD sleety night several men were hurrying 
& down the street, on their homeward way, 
after a day of toil. As the stormy wind 
swept by and blew the frozen rain in their 
faces, they buttoned their coats more close- 
ly, and pressed onward. But their pace slackened 
as they approached a brilliantly lighted building 
from which issued sounds of hilarity and mirth; 
and, as if from confirmed habit, they paused before 
the inviting doorway. 

“Come, boys, let us take something to warm us 
up,” spake one of the group, and “Good! good!”’ 
was echoed by all voices but one -—a tall, vigorous 
young man who was about to pass on, when a com- 
panion, laying a hand on his shoulder, arrested his 
progress, saying,— 

“What is your hurry, Tom? Join us and we will 
have a jolly time, if the night is blustering;” and be- 
fore he could reply or expostulate he was unwill- 
ingly borne into the drinking-saloon, where well- 
filled glasses were speedily supplied the party, who 
emptied their contents, unobservant that Tom 
Denton’s glass remained untouched on the counter. 
But as soon us they became aware of the fact, an 
ominous murmuring ran through the group. Denis 
Roman's voice broke the pause that followed; he 
was aman of astrong though mistaken sense of 
honor; and in his opinion, he who turned his back 
upon his comrades, and refused to partake of their | 
convivialities, was a triator,and his act high trea- 
son. 

“Tom is afraid to drink, I see,’’ he said in a mock- 
ing tone; **may be his wife keeps him in leading- 
strings; I did not know before that one of our num- 
ber was a coward.” 

The hot blood mounted to Tom Denton's face; 
his hand was tightly clenched, and he bit his lip as if 
to keep back an angry reply. 

“Tom is no coward,” broke in another hearty 
voice. “Who was it that ran in front of the engine 
last summer, and risked his life to save a little lame 
boy, playing on the track? Who but Tom? I tell you, 
Tom is no coward.” 

“No, no, no!” echoed many voices, and the tide 
began to turn in Tom's favor. 

A smile lit up Tom Denton’s manly countenance, 
and, turning, he was about to leave the saloon in 
silence, when several spoke: 

“Do as you please about the drink, Tom; but 
make us a speech before you go.”’ 

“A speech! a speech!” all eried out. Tom was an 
uneducated laboring man, but his heart was brave 
and true, and he was not one to shrink from his 
duty, or to decline striking a blow for the right 
when in his power. 

“You wish to know why I will not drink with 
you,” he said, in aclear loud voice. ‘I am proud, 
yes, proud, but not with the false pride that would 
make me feel that Iwas better than my fellow-men, 
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or cause me to withhold the right hand of friend- 
ship from my comrades; but the pride that raises me 
above all that is little, mean, and low. Iliveina 
free country, and am a free man, and I will not bea 
slave to drink. [havea good wife and two little 
ones; we are poor, but are trying to save money to 
buy a home, and drink won't help me to do that. I 
want to merit the respect of those around me; will 

ink help me there? I will not have my wife pitied, 
and sneered at as the wife of a drunkard, and my 
little boys spoken of as drunkard’s children. I do 
not want any man on his death-bed to say to me, 
‘I am lost; you are the cause of it; you set me 
the example; you gave me my first drink; I am lost 
through you.’ There is acurse pronounced upon 
the drunkard. J amafraid! in the fear and love of 
God, I dare not drink.” 


And as he finished and stood there with folded | 


arms, and the fire of truth in his eyes, though his 
garments were coarse and his hands brown with 
toil, he was as noble as a king, and as brave as 
famous warriors; one of whom the whole communi- 
ty should be proud. : 

Therg is a good and tender chord in the heart of 
every man, if we only know how to touch it; and 
now the saloon rang with the cry, ‘‘ Heis right! he 
is right! three cheers for Tom Denton.’ And he 
who possessed the courage to brave the sneers and 
ridicule of his companions, rather than yield his 
firm convictions of right, cr countenance an evil 
his whole soul loathed and condemned, bad prob- 
ably that night sown some good seed which might 
spring up and bear fruit in after days. With a firm 
tread he left the saloon, and walked down the street 
to the humble happy home awaiting him, while 
out on the night air rang again and again the trib- 
ute to true bravery, “Three cheers for Tom 
Denton.” Mrs. D. TACKER. 

Now, little friends, whose shoes would 
you rather stand in—poor Tom’s, as he went 
off home that night, or in those of the men 
whom he left behind him? 


———$— re ore 


A GOOD HONEST REPORT FROM A 
BEE-KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


WALTING UNTIL AFTER SWARMING, BEFORE 
TING ON THE SURPLUS RECEPTACLES. 


PUT- 


aTHER says he had no report to send in this 
year; but I think every bee-keeper ought to 

send in his report every year, whether it isa 

good orabad one. Sol write to tell you we 

are not quite ready to gointo Blasted Hopes 

yet. The honey crop was almost an entire failure 
here. We got only about 1000 lbs. Sold 830 lbs., 1244 
cts. per lb. There were only three others, that we 
know of, in all the country around, that got evena 
taste of honey, and some got only a few pounds. 
We started the spring of 1884 with 51 colonies; in- 
creased to only 69, as we worked after the plan of 
Prof. Cook (see June GLEANINGS, page 376, 1884). 
Other waited till their bees were done swarming, 


before they put section boxes on; and by the time | 


they were done swarming there was nothing for 
them to make honey of. All the honey we got was 
made before the 4th of July. This fall we doubled 
up some of ours; fed some, and went into winter 
quarters with 58 colonies. Loursa C. KENNEDY. 
Farmingdale, Ill., Dec. 29, 1884. 
Thank you, friend Louisa. 


I agree with 





you, that reports should be sent in, even if 
not encouraging. You*bring out one very 
important point; and since you mention it, 
I remember that a great many old-style bee- 
keepers used to say that if you put on boxes 
too soon the bees would not swarm, and so 
they waited until the bees were done*swarm- 
ing, and the result was often just about as 
you state it. 


MINNIE’S TRIALS. 


" WONDER if any of the other little girls who 
» read GLEANINGS have as many trials as our 
Minnie. I hope not; but if you do, perhaps her 
experience will cheer you up. Last week we 
went up to school, and one of the girls met 
Minnie with ‘It's examination to-day,’ and Minnie, 
sighing from the very soles of her shoes, said, ‘Is 
that so?’ And all that day she wrote and wrote, 
working one example after another, eating no din- 
ner, taking a two-minutes’ walk by way of exercise, 
and when I went for her at four o'clock she came 
out and said she would not be through for an hour 
yet, and I left her and came home alone. Minnie 
wrote as long as she could see, then went home 
with a schoolmate, and they wrote and recited to 
each other till nine o'clock, and all next day it was 
write, write, write, tillafter four. That night she 
sang all night in her sleep, sang hymns and 
snatches of comic songs, all night long. Next day 
was Thanksgiving,, andI had put the turkey to 
roast, and I wanted to leave it to do other work, so I 
went in the parlor (where Minnie bad been working 
all the morning on an example in algebra) and 
asked her to sit by the kitchen stove and baste the 
turkey. She seemed stunned at first. “* Why,” said 


% 


| she, “I've been working all. the morning on this 


example, giving my whole mind to it, and I can't 
get it; how]could I do any thing with a turkey to 
mind?’ I told her I thought she was giving too 
much of her mind to it, that perhaps she could get 
the answer sooner if she gave half of her attention 
to the turkey. She went with a down-in-the-mouth, 
dejected look, and in about half an hour she came 
bounding back. “I’ve got it, mamma; I've got it! 
and it was the very smallest thing that ailed it all 
along; I wish you_had set}me to basting the turkey 
long ago.”’ Then she flew to the organ and played 
“Captain Jinks” and ** Yankee Doodle,” and ended 
with ** Hail Columbia.” 

Iwas glad that her mind was relieved, for I had 
made up my mind, made it up as the laws of the Medes 
were made, that if she sangin her sleep another night, 
she should not go another day to that school. I 
don't care if it is the best school in the county, and 
sends out the best teachers; I won't havelone of my 
children made crazy with these everlasting exam- 
inations. Three studies to be gone over in one day, 
and 160 questions in each, and every pupil must an- 
swer 75 of them or be put back in a lower class. It 
is murder most foul, murder of the brain. Physiol- 
ogists say that 4 hours of steady brain work is as 
much as one can stand with impunity; but these 
girls wrote, and thought up what to write, a con- 
stant strain on the mind for 8 hours. I'll have no 
more of it. If Minnie can go along calmly and 
quietly, and graduate, I am perfectly willing; but 
any more of this sleep-talking and song-singing I 
won't have. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK,. 

Vermont, Ill. 
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JAN. 








You are right, Mrs. C.; children should | 
not be tasked, even during examination 


| started out for the fair. 


| 


time, to such an extent that they get worn | 
the two long wide tables filled with the delicious 


out, and talk in their sleep, ete. I have just 
interviewed Blue Eyes in regard to the mat- 
ter, and she says in our schools they posi- 
tively forbid their going without dinner 
during examination time, and that they also 
forbid such continued applic ation as you 
mention. I think your teacher and the 
principal of your school ought to be inter- 
viewed. There may be two sides to the 
question, and it is well to be thoroughly 
posted before setting down one’s foot, after 
the manner of the Medes and Persians. I 
should be inclined to think that Minnie was 
rather an exception, for the average school- 
girl is sometimes apt to be dilatory, and in- 
clined to procrastinate. Now, may be even 
our good friend Minnie neglected her stud- 
ies in the fore part of the time, thus throw- 
ing a great amount of work into a few 
hours’ time. Minnie will forgive me for 
this suggestion, will she not? 


Zi. eE--- 


SANTA BARBARA AND THE FAIR. 


BY AUNT KATIE. 





JF_OU will remember we had got to Goleta, on 
4 our trip to Santa Barbara. We stopped ata 
farmhouse to get some hay for our horses, 
and got permission to put our beds on the 
hay in the big barn; the hay had been baled— 
that is, pressed into large square bundles, of from 
one to two hundred pounds, and firmly tied with 
rope. We got our beds made on those nice smooth 
bundles, and then got our supper. We spent the 
evening in the house. The next day we went on to 
Santa Barbara. As we had not been there for three 
years we found that it had grown considerably. 
As we were going into the town we met a covered 
wagon with some “Catholic sisters’ in it. They 
were knitting as they rode along. When one sees 
them the first thought is, ** God bless them for their 
goodness!" Many and many a one has been helped 
by those kind women who have given themselves to 
such work. The ones we met were going out toa 
farm they have just out of town, where things are 
raised by them to use in the St. Vincent school for 
girls that is kept in the town. Oh such lovely roses, 
and such green grass and strange trees and shrubs! 
Lovely cottages, yards fenced neatly, and such a 
wilderhess of green meets the eyes, as we passed 
one pretty place after another, thinking, well, that 
is the prettiest we have seen yet; but the next one 
may be would make us say, “ No, I guess this is the 
prettiest,’ and so on through one street after anoth- 
er, all through the town. One of the loveliest was 
a house made of the native redwood, oiled instead of 
painted, making a rich red-brown color. 
two-storied, and had a handsome porch above and 
below on three sides of the building. The front was 
almost covered with a white-rose bush, and it was a 
mass of white roses. They gleamed out pure and 
white against the dark background. 

In the yard was a magnificent rubber-tree, 20 feet 
high, and fan palms 10 and 12 feet high, with mon- 





picture. We camped ina friend's yard, and then 
It was held in the theater 
building and adjoining yard. The very thought of 


fruit that was in that building sets me longing to 
see them again, with the privilege of tasting as well 
as seeing. Our little taree-year-old orchard was rep- 
esented by a plate of large yellow bellflowers; but 
Lompoc, the temperance colony I have told you 
about, beat even Santa Barbara in the line of 
apples. There were apples, pears, quinces, grapes, 
pomegranates, figs, guavas, persimmons, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, limes, plums, blackberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, a bunch of dates, and all kinds 
of nuts in profusion on those tables. Don't you 
think we could havea grand feast out of that va- 
riety? 

Then there was honey in big jars, and comb hon- 
ey in glass cases, extractors, honey-knives, and last, 
but not least, a swarm of Holy-Land bees. They, 
too, were in a glass and wire case, and seemed as 
contented as could be. 

IT can not tell you of all the wonderful and useful 
things I saw, but I must tell you of the dear little 
babies that were put upon the stage to be looked at, 
so that the judges might see which was the pretti- 
est and brightest. There were 17, all under two 
years old. I wondered, while looking at them, 
what each one’s life would be. May be some of 
those boys and girls will be writing letters to 
GLEANINGS before long, about bees, and how they 
help their fathers work; and as Mr. Root tells us in 
the last number, may be one of them will be pres- 
ident some day. Who knows? 

I should be a poor judge about babies, for I think 
them all pretty, some with one kind of prettiness, 
and some with another; but I said in my heart, 
* Please God, bless those little ones, and make them 
good temperance men and women.” 

We took our noonday lunches at the W. C. T. Un- 
ion rooms, and found them doing a good work for 
those who have no homes wherein to sit and read or 
talk, or have a good social time. One morning we 
went up to see the “Old Mission.” It is a large 
stone building, and was built by the Catholic fa- 
thers 100 years ago. We were not permitted to enter 
its walls, as only the priests live there; but we were 
told that we could see the church, so we went 
through that, and examined the pictures upon the 
walls. Some were of Christ, and others of the vir- 
gin Mary. They were well preserved, and the 
church looked very nice. The towers above, where 
the bells were, were being fixed up; the rest of the 
building was in a good state of preservation. A 


‘large fountain, with fish circulating about in the 


It was | 


strous fans 3 and 4 feet across, and graceful pepper- | 


trees were dotted about, making a pretty home 





tank, took the children’s eyes. It was fed froma 
large stream of pure spring water which waters 
the whole town. Those old “padres” had an eye 
for beauty when they picked out the site for the 
mission building. It stands on an eminence two 
miles from the sea, with a background of grand 
rugged mountains, and takes in the front, the full 
sweep of the valley wherein rests the town named 
for one of their loveliest saints; and though she has 
been dead for many years, yet her beauty seems to 
have been left to bless the little city, for beautiful 
it is with a nameless charm. I tried to see wherein 
the beauty lies, but could not; but there it is, 
and all felt the charm, and each and all assent, 
when asked if they think Santa Barbara beautiful. 
Besides the view of the valley there lies the chan- 
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nel and the islands beyond, and a noble sweep of 
ocean one gets from that point; and above all, the 


glorious blue ether, softened and shaded by the | 
floating clouds. One can hardly return to the earth | 
again after looking over that charming scene; but | 


as we are of the earth earthy, we had to so descend 
and prepare for our long ride home. 
Los Alamos, Cal. 


rr oO 
LETTER FROM A BOY BEE-KEEPER. 





CAN A BOY OF 14 WORK EVERY DAY ON THE FARM, 
AND TAKE CARE OF 19 COLONIES BESIDES? 





ey E have organized a bee-keepers’ association 
in this county, styled the “Progressive Bee- 
keepers’ Association of Western Illinois,” 
of which Lam amember. My bees are in 
pretty good condition at present, but some 
are quite weak. I was going to school last fall 
when the bees should have been attendeu io, and 
I could not get time to fix them up, so I just took 
off the honey and enameled cloth, put on the half- 
story, with nothing in it but air, and, as you say, 
gave them a good “letting alone,’ and they are 
in pretty good condition now. 

We have 19 colonies at present, and my folks ex- 
pect me to take care of them, and work about all 
the time on the farm besides. I never saw an im- 
proved hive until two years ago, and nowlama 
bee-keeper, expected to keep every thing in order, 
just because last spring I had alittle ‘“bee-fever”’ 
(on a mighty small seale). What do you think of it? 
Do you think it is too much for a boy of 14 years to 
begin on? 

Bees in this part of the country did not do much 
last year. I never saw so much white clover in my 
life, but it didn’t make much honey. I think it was 
on account of the cool nights, for it was the coolest 
summer I ever knew. 

I like the bees, but, “my!” how I hate to get 
stung! I helped Mr. Norton transfer 15 swarms 
from box hives to Langstroth (which was the brav- 
est thing I ever did), and I thought I should be brav- 
er after that; but one day brother Walter went out 
to put on some sections where I had taken off some 
honey, and he got stung all over, and his face swell- 
ed up. His eyes were shut, and his lips about half 
aninch thick, and it pretty nearly ‘“discomfusticat- 
ed’’ me, and it seems as if I have been more afraid 
than ever of the little “‘ critters.” 

Macomb, I1., Jan. 3, 1885. J. E. STICKLE. 

My young friend, I do think 19 colonies 
are almost too many for an average boy of 14 
years of age, when he has to work on the 
farm every day besides. Don’t you havea 
good many holidays, however, when you can 
work with your bees, if you have a mind to? 
I do not know of many farmers’ boys who 
have to work on the farm every day in the 
year. I think your brother Walter had bet- 
ter have a smoker that he knows is working 
ey before he starts out again. If he can 
get along without using the smoker at all. 
well and good; but it is best to have it right 
at hand. I always want a whip in driving a 
horse; but if the horse is half way decent, I 
expect to keep the whip in the socket during 
the whole trip: but I always want to see the 
whip in its place before I start off, no mat- 
ter what horse I have got. 


| MINNESOTA. 


| 
| 
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Report from one of our Old Bachelor Brothers. 


FROM 29 TO 66, AND 700 LBS. OF HONEY. 





| WILL give a report of my last year's honey crop, 
' although it is not very large — nothing like 
some of the friends in California, Texas, and 
| Florida, who reported such large yields of honey 
that it almost seems as if they must have their 
| bees taught to take a pail and dipper when they go to 
| gather honey. I had 29 colonies, spring count, in 
good condition; by feeding until the dandelions came 
|inI got them very strong. They began to swarm 
| May 27th; but for some reason or other the white 
| clover yielded no more honey then kept them rear- 
| ing brood. About July 15th, basswood bloomed 
| very abundantly, and then my bees took the 
| swarming fever, and got cross; no one hardly 
| dared go among them; and when a swarm Clus- 
tered, shaking them into the swarming-box was 
like knocking against a yellow-jacket’s nest (if you 
| ever did that when you were mowing with a scythe, 
| where you could not run a machine). Even tobacco 
| smoke would not subdue them, when taking honey 
out of the hive. Can you give any reason for their 
| being so cross? 

Iincreased to 66; lost 5 by robbing, when I was 
making syrup, and not watching them; united 6 
weak ones, so I have 55 strong swarms—34 in the 
cellar, and 21 in chaff hives out doors. 

We are having a very severe winter. Jan 2d the 
mercury went down to 40 degrees below zero; and, 
as the Irishman said, if the thermometer had been 
longer, the weather would have been colder; so 1 
don't know how they will winter. They are in chaff 
tenement hives, of my own make. But 1am not 
ready for Blasted Hopes, as I got about 700 lbs. of 
comb honey, and raised over 900 bushels of wheat. 
I did not get a single pound of honey after the bass- 
wood ceased blooming; although the goldenrod was 
quite plentiful, there was no honey init. Next year 
I will devote more time to my bees. 

I wish you would send me one of those price lists 
that you spoke of in your last number, and said you 
had several girls that did not have much to do, and 
would jump at the chance of sending one; but if 
you should happen to make a mistake, and send one 
of the girls, instead of the price list, to any of us 
bachelor bee-keepers, there would be no fault found. 

Did you ever try scattering a little dry dust or 
ashes over the snow among the bee-hives? It will 
cause it to melt very quickly; and when the bees 
fly out, if it gets warm quick, they will not get 
snow-blind, and tumble in the snow and die, but can 
alight on the honey-combed snow and rest, and then 
fly away. JAMES P. SMITH. 

Franconia, Minn., Jan, 5, 1885. 


Friend 8., the girls here in the office are 
not a bit better or a bit smarter than those 
in your own neighborhood; and I think you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to think 
you have not found it out yourself along 
while ago. We will send you the price list 
most cheerfully; but when you want a nice 
girl for a housekeeper, you must go and get 
acquainted with her according to the old or- 
thodox manner. There is not any other way 
in the world that you can get areal good 
, honest sensible girl, 
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Yity. Every boy or girl, under 15 
SS: years of age, who writes a 
letter for this department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTEKS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lenttfive - cent Sunday - school books, 
Many of these bool:s contain the same mat- 
ter that you tind in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to 21.50. If you have had 
§{ one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer. The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 

; a Bar-Room. We have now in stock Our Homes, 
Part L, and Our Homes, Part II. 











“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.”’ 


ELL, little friends, the carp-pond is 
frozen over, and almost as smooth as 








‘an not get around on it at all. One | 
foot goes forward when I do not | 
want it to, and may be the other goes back- | 
ward, and then they both go forward or both | 
go backward, or perhaps sidewise, and I get | 
to feeling so uncomfortable that I think I | 
would rather be on the ground. But you) 
just ought to see the children fly around on | 
the smooth and glassy surface of the pond. 
Even Huber fairly crowed and screamed 
with delight when he caught sight of the 
merry party of brothers and sisters, with 
cousin Mabel and uncle Hen as they flew 
around over the pond. In fact, the pond 
itself was a great wonderment. <A few days 
ago he had seen the glassy water as it rippled 
in the breeze ; but now it was hard and solid, 
and so clear that he could look right down 
and see the weeds and grass at the bottom. 
We drew him down on his little sled, you 
know ; but we were all so excited, that, just 
as he got near the edge of the pond, the sled 
tipped: over, and his poor little rosy face 
went right down on to the hard frozen 
ground. Mamma had pinned his mittens 
on, and then wenppen his arms around so he 
could not help 


than it hurt him. It was just when he first 
caught sight of the merry crowd, and was 


crowing to think he would soon be among | 
I gathered him up, and kissed the 


them. 
tears out of his poor little eyes, and kiss- 
ed the mud off from his poor 
bruised pug nose. 
kee a, the tears, but they would come for 
a while. 


. 


his sobs, ** E—o—you—you—.’ 


He got this last summer when I took him to 
see the strawberries, and down to see the 
lots. Whenever I turned around to go home 
he would begin a long-drawn-out sort of 
whimper. Itis pretty hard to spell it; but 


. | umself a bit; and when I | 
saw him going it hurt me as much, or more, | 


little | 
He tried manfully to— 


I asked him if we should take him | 
home to mamma; but he whined out, amid | 
He means | 
by this, that he does not want to go home. | 








if vou say ‘‘ ow,” and draw out the last let- 
ter long, you will get pty near it. We 
laughed at him so that he got in the habit 
of using ‘‘ow’’ as a protest. Whenever he 
seemed tired of his play, and I asked him if 
he wanted to go home, or wanted to go in 
his ‘‘ by-by,”’ that is, to get into his crib to 
go to sleep, if he wanted to play longer he 
would say ** ow,’ and when he wanted to be 
more emphatic he would draw out the word 
still longer. So, even amid his pains and 
sobs I understood he wanted to play on the 
pond, and did not want to go home. So we 
put him on his sled and pushed him from 
| one end of the pond to the other. Of course, 
| everybody understood that when Huber and 
| his sled came along they were to clear the 


[ would and brother Ernest on his skates 





would back out of .Huber’s way with such 
| grotesque grimaces that the baby’s tears of 
| pain had to give be to laughter pretty soon. 
| After he had been there about half an hour 
| I noticed a great big bunch coming up on 
his forehead, so large that it alarmed me, 
| and in spite of his ‘*ows” very long drawn 
| out, I decided to take him home to mamma. 
_ Well, the carp-pond has paid for itself al- 
_ ready, even if it is true that it contains only 


| 
| 


glass ; in fact, it is so smooth that J | 2 40zen little carp; and it seems to me some 
aD, c s oe . | 


such pond should be furnished for every 
family of children, for a place to slide and 
play in winter, if for nothing else. Itisa 
cheap amusement, comparatively ; and with 
good companions it is innocent ; and where is 
the doctor that would not tell us it is health- 
ful for children to fly around as if they had 
wings, instead of feet, in the frosty open 
air? Blue Eyes fell right down flat; and as 
| she is a pretty big girl now, it almost made 
the ice crack. Mamma had to come down to 
see the pond too, and I told her that she 
could not stand up on it “no way.” She re- 
| plied with some of the old animation I used 
| to see in her girlhood, ‘ Can’t I, though?” 
| And she ran right down on the pond as reck- 
lessly as a lot of young ducks would run 
| away from the mother hen, and go into the 
| water; and, would you believe it? she didn’t 
slip down once, but just skimmed over the 
|ice like a bird, here and there and every- 
| Where ; and it tickled Huber almost out of 
his little senses to see his mamma suddenly 
| become a child like the other children—at 
‘least while she was on the glassy surface of 
| that little carp-pond. 





FOREST-LEAVES FOR CELLAR WINTERING. 
| My pa put 59 swarms in the cellar. He put leaves 
| in the top of some of the hives. 
M. A. AXTELL, age 8. 
Strawberry, lowa, Dec. 12, 1884. 


MINNIE’S REPORT. 

My pa has 117 stands of bees. I have a sister, her 
name is Alice. My pa lost only one hive. He got 
300 Ibs. of honey in one month from one hive. 

Amity, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1884. MAMIE UTTER. 


LEOMA’S LETTER. 
1 live with my uncle, Mr. Prior; he keeps bees; he 
/has20stands. Had4stands in the spring; he in- 
_ creased to 20. He takes GLEANINGS. I like to read 
the little folks’ letters, and I like bees too. I don’t 
| go to school in winter. I have a bird. 
i Hope, Il., Dec. 23, 1884. LEOMA DAVIS, age 9. 
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ABOUT OUR CAT. 
My brother keeps bees; he has the ABC. One 
year ago last summer our eat caught 3 weasels, and 
this summer he caught 4. 
Nettie H. CRANSTON, age 10. 
Woodstock, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1884. 


LUTIE’S LETTER. 

MR. ROOT I HAVE ONE stAND OF BEzs I HELP- 
Ep pA HIV BEEs LAST SUM MER. I HAVE ACAT 
AND a DoG MY DoGs NAME 18 ROVER. I1GOTO 
sABBATH scHOOL. LUTIE YOCOM, AGE5 

RIVERTON, ILLLNOt!s, DEc. 31, 1884. 


MOVING BEES ON A MUD-BOAT. 

Pa's bees are getting along well. They are all 
right. He has 21 stands of bees. We moved them 
about a quarter of a mile on the mud-boat, and up- 
set two of themin the snow, and had quite a time. 
We got them inthe hive again all right. Pa put 14 
stands in the cellar, and 7 outside. 

Mexico, Ind., Dec. 8, 1884. SHERIDAN E. HOWER. 


CHARLIE’S REPORT. 

Pa had 30 hives of bees last fall. It was so cold 
that pa had to unite 8 hives, and feed all of them 
for winter. It was so dry last summer that we did 
not get much honey. Pa says he will have to raise 
19 queens, early next spring, to take the place of 
old ones. His bees did not swarm last summer. 

CHARLIE O. PERKINS, age 9. 

El Dorado, Kan., Dec. 30, 1884. 


MINNIE’S IDEAS IN REGARD TO SWARMS ALIGHT- 
ING IN THE SAME PLACE TWICE. 

Papa has 10 hives of bees now; they swarmed 6 
times, and they never alighted in the same tree 
twice. If they do that next yearI think alighting 
on same limb twice is all bosh. 1 havea baby 
brother; he is like little Huber; he likes to play in 
the coal pail. MINNIE R. ANDERSON, age 7. 

Greenfield, Iowa, Dec. 30, 1884. 


FIVE HIVES OF BEES FOR $50.00, 

Papa has sold five hives of bees for $10 apiece, 
but we’ve got some more yet. Papa is going to buy 
some more. His bees have been housed up ever 
since Christmas, until day before yesterday; the 
weather turned warm, and they are having a fine 
time, and doing well. NANNIE AUSTIN, age 6. 

Austin Springs, Tenn., Dec. 31, 1884. 

A LETTER FROM A THREE-YEAR-OLD “ CHICK.” 

Papa has got lots of bees, and I's afraid of dem. 
T likes honey and bisits. I don't go to day school, 
but I goto Sunday-school; papa takes GLEANINGS, 
and I like to hear him read about bees. As TI tan't 
write meself, I get Uncle George to write for me. 

JENNIE A. AUSTIN, age 3. 

Pretty good, Jennie; but I guessed some- 
body wrote your letter for you. I shouldn't 
wonder, however, if you told it to them, be- 
cause some of your words sound very much 
like a three-year-old little girl. 

STELLA’S AND ALTIE'S BEES. 

We keep bees. Those bees we got from you are 
doing well. I have 5 bee-hives—one Italian and the 
rest are black. The moths bother our bees in the 
spring. We put salt around the stand. I help with 
the bees. I like to work with bees. STELLA Cox. 

We transferred 3 stands of bees last spring. We 
use comb foundation. I like to put in foundation. 
We have 90 bee-stands. This is my first letter. 

Springerton, I}., Dec. 28, 1884. ALTIE Cox. 





HARRY’S BEE-FEEDER. 

Here is the description of a cheap and easily made 
bee-feeder: Take an oyster-can, cut out one side, 
and pound the edges down smooth, then take about 
six pieces of wood, just about long enough to go in 
the can without touching, and far enough apart for 
the bees to get their heads between them; then take 
two pieces just long enough to go in crosswise, and 
tack them on at each end, to hold the other pieces 
together. This frame will float on the syrup, so the 
bees will be handy to the honey, and the weak ones 
will not get drowned. HARRY SCUDDER. 

Greenwood, Ind., Nov. 17, 1884. 


WHY THE BEES WOULDN’T STAY IN THE HIVE. 
My ma has two colonies of black bees, and we got 
about 15 lbs. of honey in the comb. Mr. Dinnit has 
two colonies of Italian bees that he brought from 
Indiana: he got his queen from you. Please tell 
me what made our bees come cut of the hive. We 
settled them three times before they would stay in 
the hive. MINNIE BINGHAM, age 15. 

Lamar, Mo., Dec. 30, 1884. 

Well, Minnie, it is a pretty big question to 
answer, as to why your bees would not stay 
in the hive, even after having been put bac 
two or three times. The A B C book is full 
of the matter, and there have been many 
long articles written in regard to it in the 
back volumes. 


A LETTER FROM CANADA, 

Ihave aswarm of Holy-Land bees. They are in 
the cellar. It was ten degrees below zero last night, 
and it is very cold to-night. We can hardly keep 
the cellar warm enough. My bees are ina Lang- 
stroth hive, but pa extracted from them last sum- 
mer. I don't know how much honey they made, for 
pa extracted it with his. He is going to sow some 
alsike clover next spring. It makes the best and 
most honey, the best hay, and the highest-priced 
seed. SELA W. MICHENER, age 8. 

Low Banks, Can., Dec. 20, 1884. 


JACOB'S LETTER—‘ SHEARING’? QUEENS’ WINGS. 
I like bees. I am stayin with my uncle; we have 
7 stands of bees new. We had 13 bees this summer. 
Ithink bees do accordingly more than men. We 
took corn fodder and straw to pack our bees for 
winter. Last year we had 13 stands, and got 28 gal- 
lons, and seven boxes of pure comb honey. I think 
we took 25 gallons out this year. My uncle gets 
GLEANINGS. I helped to catch queens, to shear one 
of their wings off so they wouldn't fly. We still 
separate our bees. We do not like to get them 
when they hang highup ina tree. I haveno bees. I 
have seen black bees and the kind Italians. Italian 
bees are very nice looking. JACOB A. MILLER. 
LaGrange, Ind. 


” 


GEORGE’S BEE-KEEPING. 

I bought one swarm of black bees in a box hive, 
and had aswarm of hybrids in a box hive given to 
me. Inthe summer of 1883 aswarm of bees clus- 
tered on my father’s house. Papa hived them; they 
did not have enough to winter on, so I took them 
up. Then I thought I'd like to keep bees in 1884, 
and see if I liked the business, and now | like it 
well. Fromthe black swarm I got one swarm this 
fall, and killed the young swarm and the mother 
colony, and got about 40 lbs. of honey. The hybrids 
gave me 2 swarms. I am uniting the 2 young 
swarms. I have one swarm ina Langstroth hive. I 
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64 
think I shall get an extractor when I get enough | 
money. I have sent for some sections. 

GEORGE J. WILSON, age 13. 

Ridgefeld, Ct., Nov. 25, 1884. 

Why, George, what in the world did you 
kill the young swarm and the mother colony 
for? Are you not a little bit behind the 
times? Wedo not kill queens nowadays to 
get the honey. It is like killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 


SALT AND HONEY FOR A COLD; ALSO SOMETHING 
ABOUT SARAH'S LITTLE BABY-SISTER. 

I am going to tell you about my little baby-sister. 
She is 16 months old the 10th of this month, and I 
think she is just as big a mischief as Huber. She is 
running around all the time, except when she 
is sick or sleeping. She makes every one of us do | 
just as she likes. She was sick with a cold, and ma 
mixed some salt and honey, and gave it to her, and 
she soon got relief. It is very good when any one 
is choked up with a cold. 

The bees out here did not get as much honey this 
year as they did last, for the season was short. I 
help pa with the bees inthe summer. The import- 
ed queen he got from you is the best he ever had, 
and he says he can handle them without veil or 
smoker. Pa has 58 swarms this fall. 

SARAH A. CHRISTIAN, age 13. 

Lorraine, Ont., Canada. 

BUCKWHEAT AND CARP-PONDS. 

Uncle Wil! sowed 2‘; acres of buckwheat, and had 
60 bushels. I don’t know much about raising carp, 
but I know one of our neighbors had a great deal of 
trouble making the dam so that the crabs would not | 
make holes in it. If this is worth a book please 
send me Pilgrim's Progress. 

MINERVA DUNCAN, age 10. 

Black Lick, Pa., Dec. 1, 1884. 

Of course, your letter is worth a book, 
Minerva. It was only night before last that 
we founda hole through the bank of our 
carp-pond, large enough for a kitten to. 
crawl through, and the water was gurgling | 
out just as fast as could be. Will went and | 
got some good yellow clay and puddled it, 
and pounded it into the hole, and_ that 
stopped it. Now the question is, ‘* What. 
made that hole?” I should not wonder if it | 
were those pesky crabs you tell about, for 
the hole was made just on a level with the | 
water’s edge in the pond, and went down | 
through the bank into the creek that runs 
by the side of the pond. If there are any | 
more such troubles we are going to draw 
some tin scrap down to the pond and make | 
the horses tramp it in well along by the edge 
of the water. 


GETTING BEES DOWN OUT OF THE TREE; MARY'S | 
PAPA'S BEE-ARMOR OF OIL-CLOTH. 

My pa has 29 swarms of bees. Our bees did not 
make very much honey this season. One day last 
July pa went to town, and the bees swarmed, and I | 
went after my brother to come and hive them. | 
Five swarms came out at once, and two went away, 
and the other three alighted in one tree. My broth- | 
er climbed the tree and sawed the limbs off that | 
had the bees on, and then took a rope and tied it 
around the limbs, and then let them down beside 
the hives. Pa has an oil-cloth shirt, to handle bees. 
He puts that on, and then an oil-cloth hood with | 
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wire screen in front, so he can see. He puts his 
sleeves in his gloves, and ties strings around them, 
then the bees can’t sting him. Our bees have hot 


| feet. MARY WING, age 12. 


Lamont, Iowa, Nov. 26, 1884. 

Your papa’s bee-armor is quite a novel ar- 
rangement, Mary, and no doubt it would be 
very convenient for one who is afraid of 


| stings; but I think I would rather not have 


it. 


ORRIE’S LITTLE LETTER. 

I live in Ghent. My aunt Viola keeps bees. She 
has about 50 swarms. They did pretty well. She 
has some in the round house, and the rest on sum- 
mer stands, packed. We live by a stream called 
Yellow Creek. I have got a little sister Mary, and a 
little brother Tommy. ORRIE PIERSON, age 8. 

Ghent, Ohio, Dec. 7, 1884. 

Thank you, Orrie, Your grandpa used to 
be one ot my particular friends before he 
died. I am very glad to know one of his 
daughters has taken up bees, for I suppose 


your aunt is one of his daughters. I used to 
visit your place occasionally, down by that 


beautiful little stream, and I think you have 
avery pretty place to live. 


ELLA'’S LETTER JUST AS SHE WROTE IT. 

Wei unkle Am°s i rote you one IetTeR aNd re- 
CaveD mY BOok. idan NoT Readgin tt tO Ma.Wh 
en pA WAs looKing tHrough tHo BeaS My Lit TIE 
BiotherstooD By tHe mi<es Amd sald hE Wag Go 
tO BeaB maN. PA HaAg 26 CoLiniEs °f qeEeS i 
Like to he LPpa E*traot and eat The cAPiNs’ ido 
not Go tO gsoHOooL moW i woUld like to gO tO ScH 
ooLBut iT Ist Fer for Meilearn gOme at Hom 
2. unKle AmoS if tHig Ietter ig WortHaBook Ple 
as gend Me SilVerKee. ELLA KIRK. 

Columbus, Kan., Dec. 6, 1884. 

But you did not tell us how old you are, 
Ella. From the looks of the letters you 
make, and from the fact that you could not 
read your book, we think you must be pret- 
ty young. 

CLARENCE'S EXPERIENCE IN HUNTING QUEENS ON 
HIS OWN HOOK, 

I will tell you my experiment in bee culture. 
Last summer my mother gave me a swarm of bees. 
I used to help my father to hunt the queens. One 
day he was away, and I thought I would hunt the 
queen in my hive, but I could not find her, Then I 
opened one of pa’s hives. The bees got after me in 
great numbers, and stung me. I “ hollered,’’ and 
ma came running to help me. They got after her, 
and she ran in the smoke-house and shut the door, 
and I raninthe hitchen, and they after me, sting- 
ing. Then Iran into the stable and got behind the 
door, and the bees went home. I have not hunted 
queens alone since that time. 

Zearing, lowa. CLARENCE HASLET, age 8, 


HOW ARTHUR'S FATHER MOVED THE BEES ON A 
LOAD OF STRAW. 

We moved our bees the middle of October, about 
two miles. J have 2 lambs, named Smut and Dick, 
and I have some ducks and chickens. I did not 
have room for any before I lived on a farm. 

I will tell you how we moved our bees. Pa took a 
hay-rack, and put on a good load of straw, and set 
the hives on, and stuffed straw between the hives, 
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We moved 55 swarms in two loads, in nice condi- | 
tion. They had a nice fly the next day, and not one | 
bee went back to its old home. They sat in an or- | 
chard, and had their last fly the 22d of November, | 
and pa put them in the cellar the 24th, the latest | 
they ever flew. Our bee-cellar is under our house, 
an‘ is a nice large one. 
ARTHUR W. HULETT’, age 12. 
South Dayton, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1884. 


ADA'’S STORY ABOUT THE SWARM OF BEES THAT 
ALIGHTED ON HER MAMMA’S BACK. 

My papa keeps bees. He has 13) stands. He has | 
them all in the cellar, except 5, which are in chaff 
hives. I think bees are very nice little pets, if you 
don't handle them too roughly. Last summer mam- 
ma was trying to hive aswarm; it arose and came 
down, and alighted on her back. She got down 
from the ladder and stood over the hive while Ll 
brushed them off into the hive. I have read Ada 
Krecker's letters; and as my name is Ada too, I 
should like to correspon with her. I should like to , 
know her full address. ADAC. STEINEBACH, age 13. 

Cedar Creek, Wis., Dec. 22, 1884. 

Thank you, Ada; but you did not tell us| 
whether your mamma got stung or not. The 
address we use in writing to Ada Krecker is 
Tokio, Japan. 


THE SPECKLED BANTAM HEN THAT HAD TWO 
CHICKS FOUR TIMES AS LARGE AS HERSELF. 

We have four swarms of bees. I have one sister. | 
Her name is Myrtie. We have some bantam chick- 
ens. Myrtie’s are speckled, black and white. Mine 
are black. We put some Brahma eggs under my | 
hen, and she hatched two, and kept them till half 
grown, It was comical to see her clucking around, 
followed closely by two chicks four times larger 
than herself. Buta weasel got into the coop one 
night, and killed both the chicks, and it was pitiful 
to see the little mother in the morning looking sor- | 
rowfully down upon her dead chicks. 

Gilford, Mich. LILLIE GRAY. 

That is a very good little storv, Lillie. 
Poor little Bantam mother! No doubt she | 
loved her great awkward chickens as well as | 
if they had been diminutive like herself. 
Your little letter just reminds me of the 
Bantams I used to have when I was a boy: 
yes, and Brahmas too. I declare, I should | 
enjoy being out among them this sunshiny | 
January morning, if I had the time,and I do | 
not know but I should love them just as 
much as I did when I was only a boy a doz- | 
en years old. 


THE BEES THAT WENT TO THE WOODS, AND WENT | 
INTO A KNOT-HOLE, ETC. 

T will give our report for the season. We com- | 
menced last fall with one colony; it wintered all | 
right, and so we bought another one ina box hive, | 
but it died of starvation, because we could not look 
in the hive, and it was too early totransfer. He | 
bought another one that swarmed once, but my | 
brother had the queen's wings clipped, and they | 
went back into the hive, but the queen was lost, and | 
he bought another one, a dollar queen. He had it | 
two days, when it swarmed and went to the woods. | 
It went over half a dozen trees, and clustered | 
on the knot of a tree. We got a ladder, and brush- 
ed some off, but they went right up again, and | 
pretty soon we found they went into the tree, so we 
let them stay there. We divided the rest twice, but | 
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had to feed them. We took 50 lbs. from the other 
colony. It seems hard to believe that some take 
from 200 to 400 Ibs. per colony. 

We take GLEANINGS, and we have an A BC book, 
and I read it so much that my folks call it my “ tes- 
tament."’ My brother bought 500 sections, 100 L. 
frames, 7 lbs. fdn. and asmoker. A smoker is nice 


| to start fire with. We have all our bees in splendid 
| condition for winter, in chaff hives, which my 


brother made. He has lumber enough for 30 or 40 


| hives. Here is an example: My age, plus ', of my 


age, plus }, of my age, plus 3,equals my age. What 
is my age? HARVEY BAER. 

Marshallville, O., Dec. 11, 1884. 

Very good, Harvey. I wonder how many 
of the little folks can tell your age from your 
statement. I am inclined to think that they 
will need a little bit of experience in algebra 
te work it out; don’t you think so? 


ONLY 75 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 43 COLONIES OF 
BEES, AND HAD TO FEED BESIDES. 
Pa has 43 colonies of bees. Our bees did not make 


| much honey this year; we got only 75 lbs. of honey 


this year. We have put all of our bees in the cellar 
this winter. Some of them have not enough honey. 
We had to give them some of the surplus that the 
other bees made. One of them we are going to feed 
with rock candy. Our cellar isadry warm one. 
Our bees wintered in it very well last winter. Pa 
gives me half of the price of the queens that are 


| introduced to the neighboring bee-keepers. 


TWO QUEENS HATCHED UNDER A SITTING HEN. 
I hatched five nice Italians under an old sitting 


| hen. I can run the wax and honey extractors, and 
| foundation-mill too. Pa says this is going to be a 


hard winter for bees to all live through. 
JOHN ROBERTS. 
Schoolhill, Wis., Dee. 16, 1884. 
Very good, John. It seems to me the 
children tell us the bad reports, even if the 
older ones do not. What did you put your 


| queen-cells into when you put them under 


the sitting hen? Some years ago I suggest- 
ed taking small round tobacco-boxes, and 
painting them white, so they would look a 
good deal like eggs. I think the old biddy 
would keep up the proper temperature at a 
comparatively small expense. 


MORE ABOUT THE GERMAN CARP. 
As you wished for information about carp, I have 


| a little to offer, having seen the golden that are im- 


ported from southern China. Almost every one 


| knows how interesting they are; but I know the 


German carp abound in Polish Prussia. They are 


| there a great article of commerce, and are sent 


from there in “ well’ boats. By some they are 
considered the queen of rivers. They were known 
in England as early as 1496, and have become natu- 
ralized to their water. It is considered a good, 
stately, and subtle fish. They thrive best when the 
current is not strong, and when the ground is soft 
and marly. They eat scarcely any thing in the win- 
ter months, but bury themselves inthe mud. They 
lose their shyness by visiting their ponds and feed- 
ing them on bread and boiled potatoes. 
KEEPING FISH ALIVE OUT OF THE WATER FOR 
TWO OR THREE WEEKS. 
In Holland they keep them alive two or three 
weeks by hanging them in nets filled with wet moss, 
and feeding them on bread soaked in milk. They 
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are prodigious breeders, and so cunning that they | 
are styled the “river fox.” The tail of the carp is | 
bifid, and they belong to the order of the Malacop- | 
terygia al.doumnalis; ** these fishes have the skeleton | 


osseous, jaw complete. bronchia picterated, all of the | 


8S. Fish Commissioner for the German carp; and 
when the fish came, the pond had about one fcot of | 
water in it. There were 25 fish from 3 to7 inches 
long. For the first few days they seemed to be do- 
ing well. The pond is surrounded by forest trees, 


| 
rays of the fins soft, except sometimes the first ray | and one cold windy day a great many leaves blew 


of the dorsal, or pectoral fins; verental fins behind 
the abdomen.” 

By the way, Mr. Roct, were you thinking of carp | 
when you put your bees, 250 in number, up for 
winter? You are not quite as small a bee-keeper 
as the one who had only 15 bees. 

Nashotah, Wis. NELLIE M. OLSEN. 
Very good, Nellie. But, is it really a fact 
about fish living three weeks out of water? | 
If so, I shall have to say again, ‘* Whata 
world of wonders this is!’’ We are in the 
habit of using the expression, * Like a fish 
out of water ;"’ but now it happens that they 
live and eat and drink (that is what you. 
mean is it not, Nellie?) and do not die, even 
when two or three weeks out of water.—I 
guess I shall have to own up about the 250 
bees. Pretty good joke on Uncle Amos, is it 
not, when he smiled a little at the girl for 
saying that they had only 15 bees, and then 
afterward tells about 250 himself. 


GEORGE'S FATHER, 

My pa has 7 stands of bees. Three are in box 
hives, and four in frame. He transferred two 
frames last fall. He took 200 Ibs. of honey, and fed 
them on sugar syrup. They are doing nicely now. 
Pa takes GLEANINGS, and we like it very much. He 
has the A B C book, and ma says he reads it more 
than he does his Bible, and that he thinks more of | 
his bees than he does of her. GEORGE CASE. 

Cornwal!, N. Y., Dee. 21, 1884. 

Well, George, Ido not know but I shall 
have to take your pa’s part a little. May be | 
just now it is necessary that he study GLEAN- | 
INGs and his A BC book a good deal. I 
suppose that by this time he has the greater 
part of the Bible in his heart, so that it 
shines out in his daily life, even if he does 
not read it as much as the bee-books, and I 
should say it was something the same way 
with your mother. The subject of bees 
is new, and he gives it more attention now, 
perhaps, Jhan these other things. Do you 
remember that story in the Bible, about the 
prodigal son? The elder brother complain- 
ed because the father paid so much atten- | 
tion to that spendthrift boy when he got | 
back; but the father had not for a moment 
forgotten the faithful and diligent son, even 
though appearances might have looked a lit- | 
Ue that way to an outsider. 


NANNIE’S STORY ABOUT THE CARP-POND. 
Uncle Amos:—May be I ought not call you that, 
because you do not know me; but I know you; that 
is, through GLEANINGS. Other boys and girls call 
you that, so I thought I would. Papa keeps bees, 
and has taken GLEANINGS ever since I can remem- | 
ber, and I like to read the juvenile letters. 


I will tell you about our carp-pond. The man we | 


bought the farm of, says he has known the pond 
for 65 years, and it has never been dry in all that 
time. He says the old hunters claim that they 
found beavers init. We have enlarged it so that it 


into the pond, and then it froze over. After the ice 


| thawed out, papa went down to the pond and he 


saw a dead fish floating on the surface of the water. 
He got a rake and raked all the leaves out along the 
shore; and before he got through he found 16 dead 
fish. He did not know the cause, unless it is that 
the body of water was so small, and the leaves 
seemed to make the water unfit for the fish. The 
pond is filling up rapidly, and papa is going to try 
again. NANNIE STEHLE, age 13, 

Marietta, Wash. Co., O., Dec. 21, 1884. 

Thank you, Nannie. Was not the trouble 
because your pond was too shallow? The 
books say there ought to be places in the 
pond at least three feet deep for the fish to 
get into when the water is frozen. May be 
the leaves would make the water unfit for 
fish, but 1 hardly think so, for carp are very 
hardy. 

SOPHIA AND HER MOTHER AND THE BEES. 

My papa has 90 hives of bees, all in good condi- 
tion; they are all Italians. This last summer was 
a poor season for bees. We got very little surplus 
honey. It was toocold and dry in our neighbor- 
hood. My mother and we three children tend to 
the bees allsummer. My papa has been supervisor 
for the last two years, so he doesn’t get time to 
tend to the bees. Mother can handle the bees bet- 
ter than father can. They don't sting her half as 
much. She can go in among them, and work with 


| them bareheaded, and don't get stung; but we put 
| our bee-caps on. They don't like us so well. We 


get stung very often, but we have got so used to it 
that we don’t mind it. We have lots of work with 
bees in summer. They always paid us well for our 
trouble, except this last summer. Year before last 
we got about 2000 lbs. of honey, all put up in one 
and two pound sections. I tell you, we felt proud, 
as many a dollar we made out of it. We get 20 cts. 
a pound, or we generally give 6 lbs. for a dollar. 
But father says we must not get discouraged. May 


| be next summer they will do well again, and pay 


us double. 

Father wants to get a Holy-Land queen this next 
summer. I wish you would tell us if they are bet- 
ter than the Italians, and if you keep them for sale. 
My father is much obliged for the bee-books you 
sent him. He is a poor scholar himself. He gener- 
ally gets me to read the journals, or else my mother 
does; but she hardly ever has time to read. I read 
to him some evenings; but I have my school lessons 
tostudy. Father means to send me to high school 
next winter. SOPHIA P. SCHNERR, age 12, 

Shrewsbury, Pa., Jan. 1, 1885. 

That is a real good honest letter, my little 
friend, and I am very glad to know that 

your mother can handle the bees so well. 

Your report may be an encouragement for 
other mothers; who knows? We have the 
| Holy-Land queens for sale, but we do not 
find them superior as honey-gatherers ; but 
'they have many very valuable traits, espe- 

cially where one wants a good many queen- 


covers about a third of an acre. The original pond | cells built, or where we want to increase 
is just the shape of a bowl. Papa applied to the U. | colonies rapidly. 
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But one thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken away from 
her.—LvKE 10: 42. 

WANT to call youf attention this morn- 

; ing, friends, to a simple little story. It 

is all told in five short verses—the last 

verses of the tenth chapter of Luke. 

There is yee to me wonderfully 
interesting in these little sketches, because 
they tell me of the habits of our Savior, and 
they give us an insight into that wonderful 
character of God and man in one. It seems 
to me that Jesus knew this family before 
this little story is taken up. It was just aft- 
erhe had given instruction to his disciples in 
regard to going forth. The beginning of 
that chapter has that text init about the 
harvest and the laborers. The seventy had 
gone out and returned, and he has been 
talking to them. It was at the same time 
that the lawyer stood up and asked what he 
should do to inherit eternal life, and then he 
tells them the story of the good Samaritan. 
Finally they come into this village. This 
village is Bethany, near Jerusalem. You 
will remember that our Lord was wont to 
stop there, and we have reason to feel that 
he had an especial friendship and love for 
these two sisters and their brother. Martha 
po had charge of the housework. 
’erhaps she was older than her sister Mary. 
Perhaps Jesus had sent word beforehand 
that he would stay with them; and what 
woman is there who would not have felt 
anxious to have every thing about the house- 
hold decent and in order, when that hum- 
ble house is to be honored by the bodily 
presence of the Savior of the world? 

Martha hada sister called Mary, and we 
are told in one brief line that Mary was 
much in the habit of sitting at Jesus’ feet, 
where she sat to hear his words. Teachers 
in olden times taught while sitting. We 
read that the demoniac, after he was healed, 
was found sitting at Jesus’ feet, clothed and 
in his right mind. We also learn that Paul 
was taught at the feet of Gamaliel. So we 
have something of an idea of the mode of 
teaching in ancient times. We can imagine 
the Savior with a group of followers as he 
had nearly if not all the time about him. 
Pupils we might call them. Mary, we have 
reason to suppose, was very earnest and very 
anxious. Perhaps he sat down in the door- 
yard, or near their residence. While Mary 
was deeply anxious that no word that fell 
from his lips should eseape her, she was also 
modest and retiring; and that she might 
not be in the way of others, who were equal- 
7 anxious, she probably shrank down near 
the ground, while at the same time she 
crowded near to him. In that mild climate 
it was quite customary for hearers or pupils 
to sit on the ground. I am inclined to think 
that Mary was diligent, and ordinarily as- 
sisted her sister Martha. and did her full 
share of the housework. But some one told 
her the Master was coming, and in her zeal 
and love for him she forgot the housework 
and ppm for supper, and with the 
rest of the people of the village gathered 





about him. Both sisters were probably 
human, like ourselves ; but while Mary was 
intent on the Master’s words, Martha was 
anxious and worried about the supper. You 
know how it is, dear reader, to be just on 
the — to get ready in time for something 
or somebody, and then find your right-hand 
helper missing. Can we blame poor Martha 
for getting impatient and fretful? She had 
got into that frame of mind where she could 
take in or see nothing but the necessary 
housework before her, and she straightway 
decided in her own mind that she was doing 
exactly right, and Mary was sadly out of the 

ath of duty. Luke explains it all in a few 

rief words in that fortieth verse: ‘* But 
Martha was cumbered about much serving.” 
Are there any words in our language that 
will tell it any better? So intent was she 
with this thought in her mind that she 
comes to the Savior and complains, saying, 
‘** Lord, dost thou not care that my sister 
hath left me to serve alone? Bid her, there- 
fore, that she help me.”’ 


Martha was no doubt an excellent house- 
keeper. Whatsoever was to be done was 
done in her house according to the Bible 
maxim, ‘‘ Decently and in order ;’’ and de- 
cently and in order the work should be done 
as long as she was spared to manage. It was 
a burning shame that Mary should put off 
that way, just at a time she was needed 
above all times. with such a shocking disre- 
gard and indifference to the fact that the 
Savior was at their house. I presume not 
a doubt entered her mind but that Jesus 
would at once rebuke Mary for her short- 
comings, and bid her attend to the import- 
ant duties devolving upon her. 

Let us pause a moment and see if we can 
remember when Jesus took the responsibil- 
ity upon himself of settling little differences 
between brothers and sisters, or neighbors, 
if you choose, by deciding in favor of either 
one or the other party. A man once came 
to him, wishing him to make his brother 
divide the property fairly. I have often 
thought of that answer—‘t Man, who made 
me a divider over thee?’”> He whom the 
winds and the waters obeyed, declined 
assuming the responsibility of saying who 
was right or who was wrong in these little 
differences. He gave general rules, it is 
true, for the adjustment of all quarrels and 
disagreements; but he did not deem it 
within his province to say to anybody, ** You 
are right and your neighbor is wrong.” In 
this case it is true he commended Mary, and 
at the same time he kindly and lovingly gave 
Martha a few words of caution. Poor Mar- 
tha, like many a good housewife, had been 
getting her housework and her daily cares 
and duties a little before the obligations due 
to her God. We are told, away back in the 
Old Testament, ‘** Thou shalt have no other 

ods before me,” and I presume our 
riend Martha never dreamed that her 
housework and spotless china (I was going 
to add silver spoons and such things as we 
have when distinguished guests are ex- 
pected to tea, but very likely they had none 
of those things) were getting to be of more 
importance to her than her duties in regard 
to eternal life. But any way, she had mag- 
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nified the importance of these things, and | that it was of much greater moment to list- 
had forgotten the other. I presume the _en to the Savior’s teachings than to have an 
Savior had told them before this to ‘‘ seek ye | elaborate meal prepared. Now, my friends, 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- | have we chosen the * good part,’ as Mary 
ness, and all these things shall be added | did, or are we ‘‘ cumbered about much serv- 
unto you.” But if he did, she had forgotten ing,” as was Martha? Almost ever since I 
it, and_had forgotten, too, how nearly her | found. that little story in the Bible, those 
sister Mary, of whom she had been com-/| words, “ cumbered about much serving, 
plaining, was heeding that sacred injunc- | have rung in my ears. When things go 
tion. He repeats her name twice, as it were, | wrong, and I am wanted at several places at 
in loving rebuke: ‘* Martha, Martha, thou once, I get fidgetty, and may be a little 
art careful and troubled about many | cross and fretful,and 1 do not look happy, 
things.”” He goes on with the wonderful as Mary doubtless did, while she sat at the 
words of our text: * But one thing is need- | Savior’s feet. In fact, right here, while I 
ful.” Perhaps he paused a little here until | was dictating this Home Paper for your ben- 
Martha began wondering what was that one | efit, but a little time ago, the head shipping- 
thing we need above all others in this world. clerk came to me with a couple of hammers 
As if in answer to that query, he adds,| in his hand. Said he,‘ Mr. Root, do you 
‘* Mary hath chosen that good part that shall | call those steel hammers ?”” 
not be taken away from her.” _ ‘By no means; who said they were steel?” 
Yuu will notice, friends, that a part of | ‘‘ Why, they have been sending them out 
Christ’s words seem applicable to the people for steel hammers, down in the counter 
and subjects right before him. But every | store, for some time past.” 
now and then we have expressions that have I took both hammers, and started off with 
been handed down to us as texts that apply | some ejaculation about such kind of work as 
to the present, past, and future, and, in| that. On the way through the office, several 
fact, to all time to come. One of these texts | clerks stopped me with some inquiries about 
was uttered right here, and I have chosen it | other things. I wanted to get back to write 
for a text for my remarks: ‘* But one thing | the Home Papers, because, when the thread 
is needful.”? That i es to you and me as | of my talk gets snapped off too long I some 
well as to Mary and Martha, and all that as- | way lose the spirit,as it were. A good many 
sembly. What is the one thing needful in | things had to be righted, and I seemed to be 
this world? I do not suppose the Savior | needed in a good many places. I made up 
meant that other things are of no oe ge /my mind that the rest of the Home Papers 
at all, for of course no reasonable being | would have to be left until after dinner, and 
would understand we are to give up the} then we should be in the midst of the daily 
housework and the business ef our daily life, | roar of business. All at once it occurred to 
and spend all our time in reading the Bible, | me that I was just in the fix poor Martha 
or going to meeting. I have sometimes | was when she started to fetch Mary back to 
thought that some people read the Bible too her work. ‘Cumbered with much serving ”’ 
much. Of course, this is not ae often the | expresses it exactly. That is just what | 
case, but there are sometimes duties that | was, right in the very midst of sitting down 
are, for the time being, more important than | to teach the brethren. Would it not bea 
Bible study, and therefore,if one wants to be | good plan to give up and not try to teach 
a good Christian, it is by pains up his duties | any more until I could set a better example ? 
in life, rather than reading the Bible when | I am afraid if I did, that there would not be 
he ought to be doing something else. Per-| any more Home Papers. Well, what is a 
haps Ican make my meaning plainer if I) body to do? Why, the Master indicated 
put it something this way: There are re- | plainly—straighten out the wrinkles, soften 
vival meetings in our town at present, or, at| down your face, look pleasant, and pretty 
least, souls are being saved in a quiet, order- | soon everybody will know that you are sit- 
ly sort of way. I think Christians ought to | ting at the Savior’s feet like an obedient 
make quite an effort to be present at these | pupil, and trusting all to him. If he is ‘tin 
meetings. A great many say that they can | all’ (Colossians 3:11), people will believe it 
not get away from home, and may be this is | a great deal quicker if you show it in your 
true. But suppose some talented lecturer | face and your daily actions, than if you 
should come along, and everybody were go- | stand up and say so in the prayer-meeting. 
ing out to hear him; under the influence of | Just at this present time, if Iam not mis- 
the excitement about him, perhaps you might | taken, there are quite anumber among the 
make some sort of arrangement and go any | readers of GLEANINGS who are ‘‘ cumbered 
way, and you would say the case was un-/ with much serving,” besides myself; and in 
usual, and of great moment. Well, our reg- | my efforts to help these friends, after having 
ular Christian duties are of great moment.| read the letters they have written me, I 
and they should be placed first and foremost | have felt most vividly that we all of us need 
in importance. Sometimes, under the press- | to remember more that one thing needful. 
ure of circumstances, we let supper go en- | Quite a number of the brethren have in- 
tirely, or pick up something that answers | vested more largely in business than they 
for the special occasion, without stopping to | ought to have done. During the fore part 
go through the regular routine; and I would | of last season there seemed a prospect of a 
suggest that the Master would have been | great demand for many things, that did not 
better pleased had Martha listened to his| hold out as we expected: and after the 
teachings as Mary did; and when the time | honey season was over, we found ourselves 
for supper came, made some hasty prepara-| with unsold property on our hands, and 
tion for the occasion, taking it for granted | debts to meet. Some of us have had “too 
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many irons in the fire,” to use a common 
expression. 
late wealth and business, cumber our- 
selves, and we have been working and wor- 
rying until we have hardly time for the 
weekly prayer-meetings, for the Sunday- 
school lesson-helps, for Bible-reading, and 
the study of God’s word. We have been 
following Martha’s plan, and we have not 
been happy. 

Years ago a little brother stood by my side. 
He was as bright and as pretty and as funny 
as Huber ; and with the rest of the children 
I taught him to walk, and laughed at the 
efforts of his baby-tongue to frame words 
and sentences. I personally taught him his 
A B C’s, and led his little infant mind 
through the First Reader. He did not take 


naturally to study ; and when he was tired I | 


used to take long walks with him in the 
fields. Sometimes I took him to the neigh- 
boring grist-mill, and let him see _ the 
“wheels. go round.” Happy 
were; and since that brother has grown up 
and gone into business, I often think of him. 
He was always industrious and hard work- 
ing, patient and faithful, and re I fear his 
life 1s not as happy as it was when he was a 
lisping child, knowing nothing of the cares of 
this world. One reason why he has had so 
much care and worry is, because he has 
tried too many kinds of. business. By the 
time he has become expert and efficient in 
one line, he has taken some other, and has 
had to learn a new trade as it were. Of 
course, there has been reason for this, and 
good reason. When his health failed from 
indoor work, he turned to farming; but I 
think he commenced on too large a farm. 
Boys, how many of us are doing that same 
thing? Instead of being content with a 
little of this world’s goods, and that little in 
such good order, and so well cared for, that 
it does not cumber us, and make slaves of 
us, we cripple ourselves by taking upon us 
too much care and too much worry. I need 
this little verse, may be, more than any of 
you, and I am going to try to profit by it. 
There has been quite a protest of late 
against crowding children at school, espe- 
cially while they are young. 


manage easily. They become burdened and 
cumbered, and very often, I fear, the one 
thing needful is crowded out or passed by 
for the time being, Now, it is not only the 
children, but it is men and women in early 
life, that are cumbered, cramped, and crip- 
pled by cares too heavy for them, and bur- 
dens too great. A few days ago I had a talk 
with a young man who has commenced late- 
ly in business. He is bright, active, ingen- 
ious, honest, and true. Besides all this, his 
physical health is good, and he is in love 
with his chosen avocation. I used to look 
upon him as a model, almost, of a nice busi- 
ness young man. I felt sure he would win 
his way in the world, and it seemed to me as 
though he had the mental and physical abil- 
ity to rise in the world easily. It used to be 
worth a good deal to me to see him laugh 
over his work, especially when he met ob- 
stacles. Ile was always cool and quiet and 
collected ; but for all that, he enjoyed a suc- 


We, by our anxiety to aceumu- | 


days those | 


| Our boys and | 
girls often have more studies than they can 


| cess and a victory over obstacles as much as 
anybody. Well, business sort o’ fell in his 
| way as it were; in fact, it tumbled into his 
| hands, as business always tumbles into or 
| on to those who are capable, brave, and true. 
| I saw, or thought I saw, with dismay that 
he was going to have more than he could 
well manage. It was business of such a 
sort, too, that there was no margin to pay 
for efficient helpers. He came to me fora 
little advice on some matters connected with 
his business. I told him how I felt about it. 
Finally, said I, ‘** Do you enjoy your work? 
are you as happy in carrying it on as you used 
to be when you had only a little, and that 
| little was always nicely done, and easily un- 
| der your complete control?” 

**No, Ido not enjoy it one bit,” was his 
reply. 

He is a Christian, and fully understands 
all these things I have been telling you; 
but I fear he is getting to be ‘*‘ eumbered 
with much serving,” like so many of the 
i rest of us; and if he is not released from 
| some part of the weight that rests on his 
young shoulders, I fear he may be crippled 
for life. I do not mean by this that his 
| health will break down, but I am afraid his 
‘natural fund of courage and energy, and 
|also his rare skill and ingenuity, will be 
| drowned in drudgery and toil too great for 
{one of his age. Ido not fear that he will 
| lose his hold on Christ, but I am afraid his 
| life will not be as happy and joyous and as 
| useful in the work of the Master as it might 
| otherwise be. 
| JT want to enlarge right here on a point 
| that has been a long time on my mind, dear 
| friends. It is this matter of taking upon 
| ourselves, or loading upon our children. 
| more than they are ready for or can bear. 
| You know how often I have recommended 
| that beginners in bee culture should take a 
| few hives—one or two; and when they be- 
|eome perfectly able to take charge of more 
| without being cumbered, then let them do 
/it. It is true in any kind of business ; and I 
do not know but it is true in all animated 
nature. Peter Henderson says, if a plant 
gets feeble, and looks as if it were going to 
die, do not put on guano or liquid manure; 
do not even water it: let it alone. When 
the soil is so dry that the plant looks rather 
dried up, it will very likely start to put out 
aleaf. Now, if you make haste to give ita 
dose it will surely die. Give it a very little 
water, and watch the effect. When you find 
that a little water causes it to thrive, in- 
crease the quantity a little, and do this so 
earefully that you will, after a little, discov- 
er how much it will bear. When you begin 
giving it fertilizers, work in the same way. 
First satisfy yourself what it will bear, then 
feed it just so much as does it good—no 
more. In due time you can turn on the wa- 
ter by the barrelful, give it wheelbarrow 
loads of strong manure, pour on your liquid 
fertilizers without stint, for it has become 
now a great tree, and can manage strong 
food. The plant thrives, and looks happy. 
You are happy too, because you have learn- 
ed to understand it. The same is true of 
sick people or sick animals. Wait until you 
know that what you are giving does good be- 
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fore you give it too heavy loads or heavy 
doses. 

Can aman be a Christian, and yet be un- 
able to meet his honest dues? Why, yes, of 
course he can, for Christians are often beset 
with unseen reverses; but I tell you, my 
friends, a Christian can work for the master 
tenfold more effectively if he can be free 
from these kinds of encumbrances, and he 
ought to be very careful that he does not 
get into any places that will cripple him and 
cumber him, and weigh him down in the 
way debt does. Now do you see my applica- 
tion? When you go into business, have a 
little business, and have that little nicely 
attended to. Have your shop and your tools 
all decent and in order. Beso much abreast 
of your work that it will not suffer if you 
take an hour ora day to sit at the Master’s 
feet, or to do errands for him when he bids 
you. When you can manage easily without 

ing cumbered, and feeling that your work 
is drudgery, then, if you choose, undertake 
a little more, or enlarge somewhat. 


But I do think, dear friends, it is a most 
excellent thing to have some hard cash 
ahead. Mr. Terry has written an excellent 
article in the Ohio Farmer recently, on this 
very subject. He said that he once had an 
accident that came near taking his life. He 
was too badly hurt to speak, or give any sign 
to let them know that he knew what was 
going on around. But even at such a timeit 
gave him a thrill of pleasure, and he thinks 
helped toward his recovery, to remember 
that there was money enough in the bank to 
meet all his obligations, and pay all ex- 

nses attending a spell of sickness. Mr. 

‘erry isafarmer. He makes farming pay ; 
but after reading his articles for some time 
past, I have come to the conclusion that one 
great secret of it is, that he is never cum- 
bered with much serving. He has not only 
time to do every thing that needs to be done, 
and to do it well, but he has a little spare 
cash always on hand to meet any contin- 
gency, or to take advantage of any rare 
chance that comes along. Ido not know 
that Mr. Terry is a Christian, but I do 
know and feel that he sets a good exam- 
ple for Christians. 

A few days ago it all at once occurred to 
me that this young brother of whom I have 
been speaking was in danger of going 
through life without enjoying the things 
that God has placed here in this world to 
make us happy. He is a farmer, and has a 
large beautiful farm, if I am correct; but 
with the amount of business he always has 
on hand, and which he is unable to attend to 
without expensive hired help, lam afraid 
that life to him will. on the whole, be a sort 
of weary slavery of business, instead of be- 
ing glad and joyous, as God intended it 
should be. A few days ago he told me if his 
last venture did not succeed any better, he 
was going on to his farm with his boys, and 
that he would not have a bit of hired help 
around him. What they could not do 
should be left undone, and they would take 
ae easy. It seemed to me like a bit of 
bright sunshine coming out through the 
clouds, and I decided [ would take a part of 
the advice myself. 





Now, why is it that we voluntarily cumber 
ourselves with so many cares? I have 
thought of this matter a great deal. Asa 
= thing, I believe we cumber ourselves 

ecause we hope to make much money by 
some new investment or industry, or we 
hope to make money easier than we have 
been doing. Some of us get tired of the 
monotony of every-day life. We want some- 
thing new—some sort of excitement as it 
were. The Root family are especially sub- 
ject to such feelings, I believe. If they do 
not have some sort of excitement going on, 
they imagine they are sick—at least that is 
my disposition a good deal. 

And this brings us to our text again— 
what do we desire most in life? and is the 
thing we desire most, the one thing needful? 
When Christ is first and foremost, and . 
when we get up a healthy excitement in re- 
gard to living pure lives, then we are all 
right. Now, —— we should get carried 
away with the idea of doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly before God, 
what harm would it do? Or suppose we 
should get up such an enthusiasm that we 
could hardly wait for daylight to come, and, 
in a determination to stop expenses, make 
the best of every thing we alread SSess, 
owing no man aught but love and kindness, 
and things of this sort, would anybody be 
afraid that we should carry it to too great 
an extreme? I am fond of excitement; 
fond of new hobbies; but if I do not look 
out it runs into a fondness for buying new 
and expensive machinery, new and high- 

riced seeds, strawberries, raspberries, poul- 
ry, etc. Well, during the past few months 
[have been very happy in a new idea of 
taking good care of the property already in 
my hands, and a blessing has come with it. 
It seems to me it is a good deal like my 
brother’s decision to go on to his farm, with- 
out a bit of hired help, thus stopping out- 
goes, do the best he could, working alone 
with the children God has given him, and 
accepting such reward as God chooses to 
give, and make expenses come inside of this 
reward. Does not this come pretty nearly 
in line with our text? One who does this 
can look to the Savior, and sit at his feet 
with a clear conscience, and the happy, 
peaceful sense of wronging no man. When 
some money is put away for sickness and a 
rainy day, and the lesson has been well 
learned, of making expenses keep inside the 
income, then let us wisely and carefully con- 
sider new seeds, new stock, new machinery, 
etc. In carrying this out, perhaps we may 
go through the world poorer in dollars and 
cents than by taking risks and incuring debt, 
(I can not for a minute think it possible, 
however, in a general way; can you?) but 
shall we not be richer in that good part 
which shall not be taken away? 

Now. friends, how shall it be? Will this 
next venture that stands right before you 
cause you to be *‘ cumbered with much serv- 
ing,” spoil pane ap men and peace of 
mind, or will it lead a low seat at the 
Master’s feet, with kindness and good will 
toward men? Is Christ the Savior first, 
foremost, and all in all to you? or are you 
so far from him that the cares of the 
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world stand between you and cumber you? 
Are you serving him with a joyous service, 
or are you a slave to this world’s cares, cum- 
bered and bowed down? If the latter, in 
his name I bid you drop itall. Come, and 
let us take a low seat near to his feet, and 
learn of him, for we have the promise, 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all else” (these things 
that cumber and worry us included) * shall 
be added unto you.” 


RECENE DEVELOPMENTS, 
And Suggestions " sy ad emagaial Pertaining 











FEEDING AFTER NOVEMBER, ETC. 

AN. 1, 1884, I began giving my whole time to 
the bee busines. They did well the first two 
years, some making 100 lbs. of surplus, which 
I soid at 20 cts. at home; but this year was a 
“stunner; white clover did well for us, but 

it has not got well set in our country yet. After that 

there was very little. Blooms was very plentiful, 
but had no nectar. I made 35 chaff hives on my 

Barnes saw. I bought bees and filled 20, and with my 

10 old and6 new ones made 36; they were all in 

good shape for our fall bloom, which is the crop 

here. In 1883, the 12th of Aug. was the first surplus 

I got. The flow lasted till Sept. 15th; but this fall I 

was feeding, instead of taking off surplus. Owing 

to sickness I was delayed feeding till Novembor. I 

was bothered a good deal in not having a larger feed- 

er than your five-cent one. My bees had only 5 to 

10 lbs. when I began, so I fed 10 lbs. of syrup, of 

granulated sugar, half as much water as sugar; 

then I saw Jas. Heddon's article on syrup, only 3 

lbs. of water to 10 of sugar, and a little tartaric acid. 

This made asyrup so thick that on cool nights it 

would be taken down very slowly. I tried making 

50 lbs. into candy in brood-frames, as A B C tells of, 

and much prefer it to syrup so late as this. It was 

hard to get chaff to put in upper story, so I went to 

the corn-sheller and got the silk that is cleaned 

from the shelled corn. What do you think of it? 
Hopkins, Mo. JOHN C, STEWART. 


The silk from corn answers nicely in place 


Gy 
9 


of chaff, friend S.; but you want to look | 


out for mice. They think it is nice too. I 


think I should prefer candy so late in the. 


season. 


DRONES IN THE WINTER. 


‘To-day, Dec. 23, I have a colony of bees with nice | 


drones. I should like to know the reason. They 

have a nice queen. I got her from you last Octo- 

ber. They have had drones since June, and have 

had them ever since the rest killed their drones last 

July. This one has quite a lot. CHAS, SAYLER. 
Marchand, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1884. 


As a rule, drones in winter indicate the 
queen to be a drone-layer or a partial drone- 
layer, although this is not always the case. 
Sometimes a very strong colony will keep 


drones right through winter, without our 


being able to observe that the queen is in 
any way lacking when she commences lay- 
ing largely in the spring. If sealed drone- 
brood is now found in the hives, I should be 
inclined to call the queen a drone-layer. 


CALIFORNIA HONEY AT 12% CTS. PER LB. 

The following came to hand after our reg- 
ular market report had been printed: 

CHICAGO. — Honey.— The demand is very light. 
Prices are weak. and a gradual decline of prices 
will follow this date, in the effort to work off the 
crop. Many of the producers are yet in posses- 
sion of their last crop. California honey can be 
bought here at 12%c per pound in comb. 

Chicago, Iil., Jan. 12, 1885. R. A. BURNETT. 


MOVING BEES WITH HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 

I moved 12 colonies of bees in a car with household 
goods; car was 8 days on the road. Bees were shut 
up 12 days in Langstroth hives, with wire screen on 
top. Result, about one quart of dead bees in every 
hive; about a dozen broken combs, queens safe, 
and colony in fair condition for wintering. 

Bolivar, Denton Co., Texas. GUSTAV RAUCH. 





FROM 3 TO 16, AND A PLEASED “PASSENGER.” 

Being very well pleased with your ‘craft’ and 
its crew on the voyage last year, I have concluded 
to renew my ticket, and keep company with you 
through the present year. Find the ‘‘ducat”’ in- 
closed. I lost more than half my bees last winter, 
with dysentery, and the remainder were weak. | 
did not get an ounce of honey last season, running 
alone for colonies, ending the season with 16 from 
3. ILhave them packed in paper, ona plan of my 
own, which I may describe to you, should it prove a 
success. If not, the less said the better. They 
went through the late cold snap finely, and yester- 
day were out strong, making good use of the pres- 
ent warm spell. C. GARWOOD. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1, 1885. 


MY REPORT FOR 1884. 

Last spring my bees were in pretty fair condition, 
being strong in bees, honey, and brood, when the 
yield of honey commenced, all except 4 that were 
weak, and did not make any honey, only enough to 
keep them, and for winter. From the 59, I secured 
of surplus honey, 320) Ibs.; 1800 lbs. in one-pound 
sections; 800 Ibs. was all I got finished from clover 
and basswood; the rest was finished with Spanish 
needle and smartweed honey, which looks very nice 
in one-pound boxes. I had 1490 Ibs. of extracted 
honey, mostly fall honey. My increase was by di- 
| viding and building up, and rearing queens. Near- 
| ly all were in pretty fair condition for winter. 

SHOVELING SNOW OVER THE HIVES. 

There was a pretty good snow last Tuesday, and 
I shoveled snow over all the hives, thinking it would 
be cold weather for a month Or so; but I was disap- 
pointed, for the weather is warmer, and has been 
raining for almost a week, and to-night ‘tis just 
| pouring down. The snow is all melted, and the 
ground is all covered with water and mud. 

Lima, Ills., Dee. 20, 1834. J. A. THORNTON, 54—73. 

Friend T., I do not believe I would shovel 
| snow over the hives, neither would I shovel 
| the snow off, as some of the friends have 
/done. This is an old question, and I believe 
| the general decision was, not to do any thing 
| with the snow at all. If you could fix up 
| some sort of a windbreak, to make the snow 
| drift up over the hives, so as to be soft and 
light, just as it falls, it would be an excellent 
| protection; but shoveling snow is apt to 
| disturb the bees, and may do them harm. 
| In fact, examples have been given. showing 
| pretty clearly that unreasonable disturbance 
| Sometimes results in dysentery. 
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FEEDING BEES. 





LAYING CANDIED HONEY DIRECTLY ON TOP OF 
THE FRAMES. 


{ 
j 


AST winter I fed honey in the cellar, that was 
candied hard; it was good clover honey. I 
broke it in chunks of about one or two) 
pounds, and laid it on top of the frames. 
They took and put it in the cells, and sealed 

some, and some of the bees built comb on top of the 

frames, but the honey needs to be candied so solid 
that it will be almost like candy made of sugar. 
WORKER-BEES FROM A FERTILE WORKER. 

Did you ever hear of a fertile worker producing 
worker-brood? Well, | had a stand that I divided 
about the time the honey-tflow ceased. I took the 
old queen away and gave them a cell which they 
cut out, and then started cells of their own in due 
time (almost 7 days). I shook off all the bees, and de- 
stroyed all the cells. Iwent over them againin two 
days, and took out every thing that was capped 
higher than a worker-bee, all drones, and gave them | 
two cells which they destroyed ina few hours. I 
then thought I would give them a caged queenina = 
day or two; but ina day or so, when I looked into 
the hive I found a few eggs, and in a few days they | 
had four combs filled irregularly with eggs, and 
some would have as many as a dozen in, and 
others a less number. Well, I hunted three days, 
and found nothing that laideggs. I shook them out 
insome smartweed, away from the hive, and let 
them go back when they got ready. Ihave some- 
times got rid of fertile workers in that way, but it 
did no good. I tried qucen-cells again, but they cut 
them out, so such work went on for two weeks, 
when they had five combs of brood—sealed drones 
in worker-cells. I carried the hive to another one, 
and shook the bees in and put in three combs of the 
brood and two combs of itin with another swarm. 
I then closed up for that day, as robbers were flying | 
around. The next day I went cut with my knife, 
and clipped the drone-heads off in a hurry from all 
the combs, and was not very particular in missing a 
few. In two or three days I went again to make 
another examination of the combs, and shave off the 
remaining few little drones. I got through at one 
hive,and wert to the other. I begantoshave again, 
when I pulled out some young worker-bees that had 
got their wings, and were perfect. I almost finished, 
but found three in cells that I had not yet reached 
with my knife. I went to the first combs and found | 
two more among the wonderful lot of drones. You 
will perhaps doubt. Well, the above is correct and 
true; and if Lcould see you I could tell it better 
than I can write. Mont. WYRICK. 

Cascade, Iowa, Dec., 1881. 





Friend W., your plan of feeding candied | < 


honey has been mentioned before; but the | 
difficulty seems to be to get honey that will 
candy hard enough. In regard to the, 
worker-bees from fertile-worker brood, it 
seems you must have made a mistake, and | 
got hold of the wrong combs somewhere; | 
but, of course, you know better than we do 
whether or not this were possible. Young 
queens often lay drone-brood for quite a 
spell, or until they have filled several combs, 
and change to worker brood. Is it not pos- | 
sible that a queen got into your hive and 
laid those eggs, or a portion of them, that. 
you thought were laid by fertile workers? 


of the whole of this 


HupMBUEs AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE, 








THE BOHEMIAN OATS; AN OLD AND EXPLODED 
SWINDLE., 
R. A. I. ROOT:—I don’t like to draw your at- 
tention from your business, but I will tell 
you why I write to you. There are two men 
in this county, hailing from the northern 
part of this State, who claim to represent the 
“ Bohemian Hulless-Oats Association.’ 1 tell them 
that their scheme isa fraud. They refer me to sev- 





' eral northern counties where the “ association ’’ has 


‘operated,’ and say the farmers are well satisfied 


| with the *“ operation.’’ One of the counties is Medi- 


na, and perhaps you know something about the 
scheme. Several of our best farmers are buying 
oats of them, paying $10.00 per bushel, expecting 
big profits back. Iam a farmer, and a beginner in 
bee-keeping. I love to work with bees, but I don’t 
want any oats at $10.00 per bushel. I am well 
pleased with GLEANINGS. 
Very respectfully yours,— T.L. REEs. 

Winchester, Adams Co., Ohio, Jan. 7, 1885. 

Friend R., the Bohemian hulless oats is 
one of the biggest swindles that ever cursed 
Medina County, and the same may be said 
part of Ohio. In our 
vicinity the whole thing is now an old and 
exploded humbug. If you want further 
yarticulars, see the articles on this subject 
in the Ohio Farmer of late. Youor anybody 
else can buy as many genuine Bohemian 
hulless oats as you want, for about 75 cts. 

er bushel. If your best farmers are, at this 
ate day, going into that miserable, foolish 
fraud, they are behind the times. Some 
men have made money out of it, no doubt ; 
but in so doing they have robbed their 
neighbors, or innocent men who will have to 


bear the loss eventually, for the loss must 


come sooner or later. Honest, hard-workin 


people who will sell their influence an 


reputation for the sake of the little money 


they get in their pockets by the operation, 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. Surely, 


no Christian man would keep money in his 
pocket thus obtained, after he had seen the 
way in which innocent parties are made to 
suffer. 








BEES IN INDIA. 


A MISSIONARY’S ACCOUNT. 





4 RESIDED seven years in India as a missionary. 
» My home part of the time was in the Himalaya 
' Mountains, about 1100 miles northwest from 
Calcutta, east from Hurdwar. I hope to start 
for that country about Dec. 1, and make a per- 
manent home there. I expect to introduce a num- 
ber of industries among the native Christians; and 


| as there are plenty of honey-bees in the rocks and 


trees, and they even come into the native houses 


/and store their honey, I hope to get the busy bees 


to do some mission work. I never saw a bee-hive 
there, or a pound of honey, except what the natives 
cut from the trees. Bees are plentiful, and bee- 
food in abundance, and the season lasts from eight 
to ten months. The altitude will be 3000 to 5000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and the latitude about 30 


| or 3°, 
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The bees could not be placed in the open air there | ed to were held in place by set-screws; but we 
because black bears are plentiful, and the human | found they sometimes slipped, and thus made bad 
thieves too numerous. I do not know what kind of | sections; and more than all that, constant tighten- 
| ing would spring the shaft; so we made a shaft 


bees are there as I never observed them. 
Evanston, IIL, Oct. 16, 1284. I. L. HAUSER. 
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with a thread running the entire length, also a 


| thread in collar, and a nut to follow collar, and now 


we have no trouble to set saws or cutters, and have 
them stay. We have also made improvements in 
the feed motion, doing away with the screw, or 
worm, to reduce the motion, and reduce it by means 
of counter-shafts and pulleys. Our crank-shaft is 


|! now horizontal, having a crank at each end, thus 


giving a more steady motion to the table. We have 
also added a planed iron plate that is placed under 


_ the cutters, so when once set as wanted it will al- 


ways be true. We can furnish machines to make V 
or square grooves, at $90.00. This is $15.00 more 


| than our old machine, as per former price lists. 


DE tn, JT... 15, L665. | 











And nothing shall by any means hurt you.—LUKE 10: 19, 











Hotty-Toiry! What do you think? We have got 
some of the seeds of the Epilobium angustifolium al- 
ready upin the greenhouse. The plants are very 


small — microscopic almost, but we've got ’em. | 


Aren't you glad? ; 
DISCOUNTS BEFORE FEBRUARY lI. 
On sections, foundation, and foundation-mills, we 
still allow a discount of 10 per cent. We also sell 
10,090 Simplicity sections for $49.00 as heretofore. 


We continue these offers, as we have a large stock | 


of the above goods in stock, and are anxious to sup- 
ply as many as we can before the great rush comes. 
We will also allow a discount of one per cent on or- 
ders of every description, received before Feb. 1. 


OUR TEN-CENT POULTRY-BOOK., 

By buying in large quantities, I have been en- 
abled to geta very pretty little poultry-book of 45 
pages and 19 illustrations, that we can sell at the 
very low price of 10 cts. The book is well written, 
and covers nearly all that is important to success, 
and does not puff any patent medicine. One cent 
extra for postage, if wanted by mail. In the above 
book I am especially pleased with some of the 
cheap designs for poultry-houses, such as almost 
any boy can make in the corner of the dooryard, 
The book is usually sold for 25 cents. 


INK BY MAIL AT 15 CTS. PER PINT. 

May be you all say that can not be, because the 
P. M. G. will not allow it. But you see we are 
ahead of you. Friend Oldroyd has contrived some 
ink-powders that will make just as good ink as he 
ever made in the world, simply by dissolving the 
powders in water. Each package, dissolved in a pint 
of pure rain water, makes a pint of good ink, and 
the price is 13 cts. If wanted by mail, add 2 cts. per 
package. We have in stock, packages for black, 
blue, violet, green, or red. Eight packages will be 
sold for $1.00, or 6) packages’ for $5.00. If it ever 
gets too thick, itcan be reduced any time with wa- 
ter. They will not injure by freezing, and do not 
corrode the pen. 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR ONE-PIECE SECTION MA- 
CHINE. 

WeE have made such improvements that we think 

we have the best machine in the market. On our 

old machines the collars that the saws were fasten- 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE, WHO SHALL DECIDE? 

IN our December number, page 859, Gen. Leggett 
declared that Forncrook had not then taken an ap- 
peal. Mr. F. sent usastatement from his lawyer, 
declaring the appeal to have been taken, and that 
the clause in Forncrook’s price list was fully author- 
ized. i am surelIdo not know who is right in the 
matter—perhaps both are right—Forncrook mean- 
ing that steps had been taken to take an appeal, 


| and I think Gen. Leggett was certainly correct in 


| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


saying that Mr. F. had not taken anappeal. Mr. J. 
A. Osborne, who had charge of the case, writes that 
on the 6th of Jan., Fornerook filed a bond with the 
clerk of the Circuit Court, for the purpose of taking 
an appeal, and I am to-day, Jan. 6th, officially noti- 
fied that such an appeal has now beentaken. Ido 
not know that it makes any very great difference 
when the matter is commenced, more than that, if 


|} any statements have appeared in GLEANINGS not 
| strictly true, it was because we were wrongly in- 





formed; and whenever we are satisfed that we 

have been wrongly informed, we are always ready 

to retract. 

OUR NEW MACHINE FOR MAKING THE FOUR-PIECE 
DOVETAILED SECTIONS. 

WE shall probably soon have an engraving of this 
machine, to answer the many inquiries in regard to 
it. It may be described briefly thus: Imagine a 
ten-inch circular saw properly hung on 2 mandrel, 
directly before your face. Well, now, right under 
the saw imagine a wooden wheel covered with sand- 
paper. Suppose both saw and wheel to be running 
at the proper speed. In front of the sandpapered 
wheelisatable. On this table you lay your piece 
of planed plank, dovetailed, of course, on each end. 
Now, if you lay a piece of plank on this table, and 
push it up against the sandpapered wheel, of course 
the face end of the plank will be sandpapered. 
Well, the table on which the plank rests is attached 
toa frame like the frame of an old-fashioned up- 
and-down water saw-mill. By means of a crank 
and pitman, this gate has a slow motion up and 
down, carrying the table with it. Now, this sand- 
papered wheel stands a little further back than the 
buzz-saw — just enough back of it so that when the 
plank is carried up after being sandpapered, the 
buzz-saw slices off a piece just thick enough for a 
section blank. After this blank is sawed off, the 
table falls until the blank stands once more in front 
of the sandpapered wheel. Just as soon as it comes 
in the right position, the operator crowds the plank 
forward, sandpapers the end as before, and the 
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buzz-saw slices off another blank, and soon. The 
machine is quite simple, and does its work perfect- 
ly. We can fill orders on short notice, for $3).00 
foracomplete machine. This machine will make 
about 8909 or 10,000 sections per day; and as it dis- 
penses with the cigar-box planer (the sandpaper 
wheel taking its place), it is the cheapest rig, per- 
haps, for making sections, all the machinery needed 
being an ordinary buzz-saw table and set of groov- 
ers. Of course, you will need a planer to plane the 
plank, unless you have it done at some planing- 
mill. 


OUR TEN-CENT INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY. 

A BOOK on horses. We have just made arrange- 
ments whereby Kendall's treatise on horses can be 
furnished for only 10 cts. We have sold hundreds 
of the books for 25 cts., as many of the friends will 
remember. This, with the poultry-book mentioned 
elsewhere, makes two toward our ten-cent industri- 
ul books. We expect to buy these books by the 
thousand, and therefore we ought to have a pretty 
fair little treatise on matters in special rural in- 
dustries for the above amount of money. If want- 
ed by mail, add two cents extra for postage. 


FILING GROOVING-SAWS. 

IN ny remarks in regard to the matter last month 
I omitted to state that these should be properly ad- 
justed on the mandrel, with the necessary washers 
and papers to make the dovetailing as tight as you 
want it; and after being so screwed up, the saws 
should be filed right on the mandrel. Under no 
circumstances think of filing them separately. If 
you once get the adjustment changed, it is next to 
impossible to get them in place again. Always file 
gangs of saws right on the mandrel. Our cant files 
on the different counters are right for the purpose. 





AN APOLOGY FOR AN UNINTENTIONAL BLUNDER. 

IAM ashamed to say it, but quite a number of 
cast-iron hammers have been sent out where steel 
ones were ordered, and should have been sent. 
They are worth 15 cts. each, while the steel ones are 
worth 35 cts.; and therefore if any of the friends 
who have received them can make use of them so 
as to allow us 15 cts., we will give them credit for 20 
cts. on account, if they will notify us of the fact. 
If that won't make it pleasant, tell us what to do, 
and we will try to do it. The fault was with the 
manufacturer who shipped us the hammers; but as 
he failed in business soon after they were sent (is it 
any wonder?) it seems I have nobody to fall back 
on. When the matter was submitted to me I re- 
monstrated because the clerks did not know by 
their looks what the hammers were. They said 
they knew they did not look just right, but supposed 
they must be, because they came out of the right 
box. We found three dozen of these hammers mix- 
ed in among a gross of steel ones. 


ADVERTISING YOUR BUSINESS. 

MAy be you think by the above that we are fish- 
ing for advertisements for our journal. Well, just 
see now how much you are mistaken. What I had 
in mind was some little sign-boards to tack up on 
the gate-post, or on the barn, or may be on a tree. 
in fact, you can put them in all these places if you 
wish, and you won't be much out of pocket then, 
for they cost only 10 cts. each, and yet they are 4% 
inches wide and 18 inches long, and are very pretti- 
ly lettered, ‘“‘ Honey for Sale.” They are, in fact, an 
improvement on the sign-boards advertised in our 
price list. But they are made by a new process. 
They are, in fact, printed on a large printing-press 
made expressly to print sign-boards, The only way 





Tcould buy them so as to sell them at this extreme- 
ly low price was by buying 1000“ ata lick.” Now, 
you see, I can not get my money back unless I sell 
an “awful lot” of them, and that is what’s the mat- 
ter. If you want them by mail, add 6 cts. for post- 
age and tying them up. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


Nimsui Nuzum., of Boothesville, W. Va., has sent 
us a model of the best device for a reversible 
frame, in my ms goto of any thing heretofore pre- 
sented. I should say there was no question but 
that it would work, and the expense need not ex- 
ceed two cents per frame. In fact, we will agree to 
furnish them for that, and I think likely they can 
be furnished for less, with proper machinery. It is 
made from a single piece of tin, by cutting and fold- 
ing, without any solder, and yet it is strong and 
substantial when finished, like the device in the 
last volume, page 156. Friend N.’s device, with ap- 

ropriate engravings, will be given in our next 
ssue. We will furnish reversible frames, made on 
this plan, for $5.09 ver 100 in the flat, or $6.00 per 100 
put together and wired. Sample by mail, 15 cts. 

P. S.—Dear me! who shall say again what can or 
can not be done? Our friend M. Broers, of Gonzales, 
Texas, sends us a reversible metal corner that 
beats friend Nuzum’s, and all that have heretofore 
appeared. It is strong and simple, and reverses 
without any loose traps. We can furnish them for 
one cent each, and they can be put on any frame in 
amoment. This is the best thing at present writ- 
~ , but no one knows what the next mail will 

ring. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


J.8. Tadlock. Luling, Texas, sends us a 4-page circular. 

B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind., send us a 12-page list of 
hives and supplies generally. 

Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Mo., send out a 6-page circu 
lar. Hives, and supplies generally. 

E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, send out a 40-page 
circular, giving much valuable information. 

F. Boomhower. Gallupville, N. Y,, 12 page circular, printed 
at this office, and contains much useful information. 

Drake & Smith, successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol. Vermont, 
send out a 12-page circular; specialty, white-poplar sections. 

A very pretty 4- circular, printed at this office, for 
A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, Ul. Specialty, chaff and Simplicity 
hives, Italian bees and queens. 

The H. F. Moeller Manufacturing Co., Davenport, Iowa, send 
usa 28page circular of hives, and supplies for bee-keepers 
generally. This firm also manufacture washing-machines. 

F. A. & H. O. Salisbury, Geddes, N. Y.. send out a very pretty 
22-page price list. One of their specialties is the Shipman au- 
tomatic engine. It needs no engineer nor firemen, but runs 
by kerosene oil. 

Friend Heddon sen‘s us a very pretty 32-pave catalogue, full 
of much valuable information. In it his new reversible frame 
is illustrated. This accomplishes the object completely; but 
you can not use the frames already in use. unless as enlarge 
your hives, or something of that sort. Friend does not 
advertise pure Italians or pure bees of any kind, if I am cor- 
rect, but advertises a cross between the common bees an 
Italians. He has been for some years working with ® particu- 
lar strain. Ishovuld not be very much surprised if it were true 
that a good strain of hybrids will give better results, taking 
all things together, than pyre Italians. Friend H. will certain- 
ly have one comfort in sending out queens—nobody can ever 
complain of him that he sent oat hybrids. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


I have the following goods on hand, that I will sell 
cheap, or exchange for any wei | useful to me. 
Fourteen second hand Pianos and Organs, six Sew- 
ing-machines., new, a large quantity of Sheet Music, 
and Instruction-books. Also small instruments. 
All are the stock of my discontinued music-store. 

F. W. WALTER, 
2d Staunton, Augusta Co., Va. 


A GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP, 
Send to us. Sample and Price List Free. 
SMITH & SMITH, eee HARDIN CO., OHIO. 














\ 00 Scroll-saw designs for 10c, for working brack- 
ets, easels, etc., ete. J.-L. DE, 
Pomfret Landing, Conn. 





ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. abtfd 
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BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


BEE-BOOKS, & LE CONTE PEAR=TREES | 


FOR SALE. 
One pear-tree sent postpaid for 40 cents. 
2ttdb T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


SECTIONS. 


To nail, or dovetailed, 44x44, _ RE digs Vee bl $4 50 
Other sizes, larger, to 5x6. . ‘ 5 00 
Send for price list and sample. 
PARKER NEWTON, 
EARLVILLE, - MADISON CO. - NY. 


2-3-4- 


1885 ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


FROM MAY UNTIL OCTOBER. 


Tested, $2.00; Untested, $1.00. 
ed mothers (Root's Importation). Bees by the 
pound, $1.00. 3-Frame Nuclei, good queens, $3.50. 


H. J. HANCOCY, 
SILOAM SPRINGS. BENTON CoO., ARK. 
2 ) 

ALL DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 
LANGSTROTH AND BROOD AND WIDE 
CHAFF HIVES, | FRAMES, 
SHIPPING - CRATES, WIRE NAILS, ETC., 


Send for Circular. 
GEO. WHEELER, CORNER, CRERANGO 60., N.Y, 


FOR SALE. 


As I intend to “go West” next February, I offer 
for sale my house and lot, and 50 stands of bees, all 
ood Italians. Some of my queens were from A. I. 
oot, and some from J. A. Green, Dayton, 

have more than I can take with me. 
JAMES KINGHORN, 
23-4db SHEFFIELD, BUREAU Co., ILL. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


Raised from Import- | 








the pound. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 
4 4tfd Sole Manufacturers, 
— SPROUT BROOK, MONT. cO., N.Y. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 





| out charge. 


| receive the most orders. 
|edand tested queens, furnished on application to 


| queen-mother. 
' and we will send you another. 


ETC. 


i Ty 


‘COMB: FOUNDATION. | 
High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to | 
Circular and samples free. | 


| Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
|} any of the following departments, at a uniform 


| price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time with+ 
After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 


7 | ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
| to lay when they were shipped. 


They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
Special rates for warrant- 


any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
Probably none will 


be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 
*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Itfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O Itfd 
*Wim. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O Itfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. Btfd 
*Dr. John M. Price, Tampa, Hillsboro Co., Fla. 5-3 
*8S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. Itfd 
*Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, E. Baton R. Co. , La. 7-5 
*wW.W. Turner, Oak Hill, Greene Co., N. 7-h 
*S. C. Perry, Portland, Tonia C '0., Mich. 3tfd 
Will True, ‘Chadwell, Clatsop Co., Oregon. 9-7 
Jas. O. Facey, Tavistock, Ont., Can. Itfd 
*D. E. Jacobs, Longley, Wood Co., O. 1-28 
*H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Benton Co., Ark. 
stfd 
%E. z° Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., O. 3-1 
*C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. — 3tfd 


G. M: Doolittle, Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. ¥.3-138 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to sation suc ‘h ets es, ana at ‘the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 

C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., 


Itfd 
Me. 21-19 


Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Lafayette Co., i. 

Btfe 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Tl. 1-13 
E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., Ohio. +1 


H. F. Moeller, cor. 5th st. and Western Ave., 
Davenport, ‘la. 
P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. t 13 
Milo S. West, Box 202, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich.3-13 











F. M. Blanchard, Orwell, Ashtabula Co., O Btfd 

! FOR SALE! 
CHOICE SEED CLOVER AND POTATOES. 
| By Freie) or Express. | mail 
Po fe alta Sayles _|t yus’ ] | peck | Ib. | Ib, 
| Aleike Clover............... . | $10 00 | $275 | 20e | 40 
| White Clover. .i .......:.. 1000} 300} 20e| 40¢e 
| Hall’ ogg en > a | | 
tatoes.. 1 25 | 50 | 15e | 35e 

| Ontario Bice te eee eeeeees a: E: 125 | _ 50 15e | _85e 

Address E. Ss. HILDEDIANN, 


| 

Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 
| Please mention this Journal if asked for the above 
| advertisement. 2tfdb 
ae 
| 


ESTED QUEENS, $2. 00. Untested, $1.00. 4-frame nu- 
clei, $8.50 and $4.50. Mississippi wax-extractor, 
| $3.00. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. 3tfd 
WANTED. “Wax to work into foundation by the 
ANTED, pound, or forashare. For Ht igen 
| address O. H. TOWNSEND, Alamo, Mich. 3-4d 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 

KANSAS City.—Honey.—Very little honey being 
received, and stock of I-lb. sections about sold out. 
The stock of 2-lb. sections, California, is good and 
very low, while the low price of 2-lb. sections keeps 
1-lb. sections low also. One- -pound sections, 1b@ 6c | 
for good white comb in good style of crates; 2-lbs., | 
12@14e; dark and old stock, 8@I2c. Extracted, Cali- 
fornia, 5'4@6; white-clover, 7@8; Southern, 5!.@6. 
Trade is looking brighter. Beeswax, none in mar- 
ket. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Jan, 22, 1885. Cor. 4th & W alnut St’s., K. C., Mo, 


j 
| 
1} 





CINCINNATI. ~ Honey. —The market for honey in 
all its branches was extremely dull with us since 
our last report. Manufacturers buy but little, and 
jobbing trade is slow, while retail demand is only fair; 
offerings are liberal of comb and extracted honey 
at prices at the option of the buyer. No change of | 
quotations from last month. Beeswax is in good de- 
mand, and offerings are fair. It brings 26@30c on \ 
arrival. CHAS. F. MuTH, 

8S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
Jan. 26, 1885. Cincinnati, O. 


CHICAGO. ai _ Market very quiet. Prices 
easy; stock heavy. California takes preference in 
the home demand. ‘The cold weather does not per- 
mit of shipping at present, if there were any orders; 
but I don’t know of any orders here this week. Ex 
tracted, very dull. Beeswax, 30c for yellow. 


R. A. BURNETT, 

Jan. 21, 1885. 161 So. Ww ater St., C hicago, lll. 

Str. Louts.—Honey. —No change to note since our 
last report. We quote to-day as follows: Southern 
extracted honey, in barrels, 5%@6c; halt-barrels, 
614. Northern, worth more. There is only a retail 
demand for comb honey. White clover, b@16'sc. 
Dark not wanted. Beeswar dull at 26029¢c. 

W.'T. ANDERSON & CO., 
104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 25, 1885. 


Boston.—Honey. —Honey, very slow of sale; lia 
18c for best white land 2 lb. sections. Extracted, 
no sale. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Jan. 21, 1885. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

Detroit. — Honey. — The honey market is but 
fairly active. A good article is bringing about l4c. 

Jan. 21, 1885. B. WEED, Detroit, Mich. 


For SALE.—I will sell honey in any sized cans 
(cans included) at—white clover, llc; buckwheat, 
9c; 1500 Ibs. on hand. 

H. BARBER, Adrian, Mich. 


For SALE.—600 Ibs. 1 Ww vhite- clover honey in 1°j-lb. 
sections. JOHN F. RACINE, 
Wallen, Allen Co., Ind. 


For SALE.—500 lbs. of choice white-clover honey. 
Very light color, extracted. Who wants it, all or 
part? WILL ELLIs, 

St. Davids, Ont., Canada. 


For SALE.—I hav e » for sale about 6 tons of honey 
in 5-gallon tin cans, put up in cases, two cans in ut 
ease. Also about one ton of comb honey in 1'9-lb. 
sections. Cc. 8. Lewis, 

San Jacinto, San Diego Co., Cal. 





For SALe CHKAP.—500 or 60 lbs. of white-clover 
and basswood honey, in 1 and I‘, Ib. sections, for 
one shilling per lb., delivered on cars here. 

G W. ALBRECHT, Dundas, Calumet Co., Wis. 














RASPBERRIES AND STRAWBERRIES FOR 1885. 


Ohio, Souhegan, Tyler, Gregg. Cuthbert, Hansell, 
Crimson Beauty, Shaffer’s Colossal, Raspberries; 
James Vick, Manchester, Sharpless, Wilson, Cres- 
cent, Chas. Downing Strawberries, = many other 
varieties not mentioned here. PRICE LIST FREE. 

3 EZRA G. SMITH, MANCHESTER, ONTARIO 60., XN. oe 





Foundation Machines, i size, $3.75. 


Italian pees, Queens, and Honey, a specialty. See | 
new circula | 
3tfdb OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, LINN C0., IOWA. 


(rune) ITALIAN BEES, 


FULL COLONIES, NUCLEI, 
QUEENS A SPECIALTY 


If you intend buying bees or queens this season, 
send for my circular and price list. You will save 
money by so doing. 


aay G.-C, VAUGHN, Columbia, Tenn. 


20 HIVES OF HYBRID, 
AND 55 HIVES OF BLACK BEBS, 


Allin new Langstroth hives, will be ready for ship- 
ment by May Ist. Send for vetee list. Send all or- 
ders to a. ALBRECHT, 
3-8db Du: das, %6m Co., Wisconsin. 


Drown L. egus, 8 and &3 per 13. P. Rock, $2; Wy 
andotte, $2.50; Pekin ducks, 9 for $1.50; Beate. 
turkeys, 25 cts. vont JOHN H. DANIEL, 
Box 187. Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O. 

N. B.—The mill advertised by me in last number 
isnot an old and worn-out one. It has not been 
used more than ten hours, and hence is a new mill. 
I wish to sell it, because Lam going to quit bee- 





keeping, and I can not get wax in this section. 3 
Grades and Prices of acens: | npring | “ane jJ.@A.| Fall 
Finest Selected Queens, each. . | $7 5 00 | $5 00 | $4 50 
Fine Prolifie ft 400 5 0 4 oO 4 00 


Reared in Carniola. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Same 
Brceee tor imported eacaeiae. te’ circular, address MRS. 

KANK BENTON, ASGELICA, Y. Send reenbacks register- 
ed, draft, or postal- order to. ‘PRANK BENTON, MUNICH, GER- 
MANY. 3ttdb 


NOW READY! NOW READY!! 
500 U. 8. STANDARD HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
1000 TOLEDO SMOKERS, 


Both of which took the first premium at Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan Tri-State Fair in Sept., 188. We 
also manufacture and deal in a full line of Apiarian 
Supplies. Send address for circular. 


= T.L LEWIS & CO., Toledo, Lucas Co., 0. 


w holesale and Retail. 


RE - KEEPERS’ + SUPPLIE 


Peplar and Basswocd Secticzs a Specialty. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP for SAMPLE and PRICE. 
8. D. BUELL, UNION CITY, MICH. 


2tfdb 








~ HYDROMETERS FOR TESTING HONEY. 


We have just succeeded in getting a beautiful lit- 
tle instrument, all of glass, that will indicate the 
density of honey or maple syrup, or any kind of 
syrup, by simply dropping it into the liquid. Tam 
greatly surprised that we can furnish so beautiful 
an instrument for so small asum of money. Price 
35c. By mail, loe extra. Per 10, $3.00; per LO, $25.00, 

A. Ll. ROOT, MEDINA, Oulo, 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY. WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


pee advertisement in another column, 3b 














WwW E can ‘now furnish 12 quart sap-puils, charcoal 
tin, tire-proof bottoms, for only $1. vv per 100. 


No more copies for April 1, 184, wanted, but 
would like a few for April 15, 1884. 


WE are very thankful to be able to say we have 
6090 subscribers, which is a gain of almost 1€00 over 
our January number, and 268 more than we hed one 
year ago at this time. | 


DISCOUNTS FOR “FEBRUARY. 

As trade is not very rushing yet, we will allow on 
foundation-mills, comb foundation, and sections, a 
discount of 10 per cent until Feb. 15. From Feb. 15 
until March 15, a discount of 5 per cent. 





